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Great  Competition  Planned  for  Store  Choruses 

West.  Middle  West  and  East  Would  Strive  for  Siipreinaev  in 
Interseetional  Contest  at  Time  of  Onr  Animal  Convention 


SUCiGESTIUNS  by  President  Herbert  J.  Tily  at 
the  last  convention  of  the  Association  that  our 
nieml»ers  give  more  thought  to  developing 
their  employees'  interest  in  music — particularly 
choral  singing — met  with  widespread  favor  and 
now  are  beginning  ti>  take  more  definite  form. 
With  the  active  cti-o])eration  of  our  meml)ers,  it 
is  now  proposed  to  devote  one  evening  not  occu- 
])ied  with  other  business  at  the  time  of  our  annual 
convention  in  New  York  ne.xt  February  to  a  great 
contest  between  choruses  representing  stores  in 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

President  Tily  presented  the  case  for  music  in 
the  stores  at  our  meetings  early  this  year.  It  is  a 
great  humanizing  influence ;  there  is  hardly  a 
normal  individual  who  is  not  interested  and 
charmed  by  good  music;  it  is  a  splendid  influence 
for  arousing  the  good  will  of  the  employee  for 
the  store;  it  is  good  for  the  members  of  the  chorus, 
because  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves,  brings  out  sup])ressed  talent  and  helps 
them  to  become  better  accpiainted  with  their  fel¬ 
low-workers. 

Plans  for  the  Contest 

The  tentative  plans  for  the  convention  next  Feb¬ 
ruary  now  contemplate  staging  a  series  of  interest¬ 
ing  singing  competitions  between  store  choruses. 
The  contests  would  be  held  iu  one  of  New  York's 
most  j)opular  concert  halls,  judges  of  real  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  musical  world  would  decide  the  com¬ 
petitions  and  a  large  amount  of  public  attention 
would  be  focussed  on  tbe  event  because  of  its  novel 
character. 


T]xv  Manafiinp'  Directors'  Editorials 

MISSION  from  the  July  issue  of  THE 
BULLETIN  of  the  “Personal  Editor¬ 
ials"  by  Lew  Hahn  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hahn's  extended  I'isit  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
members  of  the  Association,  fii  unexpect¬ 
ed  press  of  affairs  since  the  Managiitfi  Di¬ 
rector  left  New  York  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  prepare  his  editorials  en 
route  as  he  had  planned. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
an  editorial  page  of  other  authorship  this 
month,  as  we  believe  our  members'  interest 
lies  in  the  Managing  Director's  comments 
rather  than  in  an  anonymous  editorial  col¬ 
umn.  Mr.  Hahn's  articles  will  be  resumed 
in  an  early  issue. 


Appropriate  prizes  would  be  offered  to  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  competition.  The  concert  would  be  a 
l)ublic  affair,  managed  precisely  like  the  hundreds 
of  musical  events  which  occur  during  New  York's 
season.  Our  members  will  see  readily  how  wide- 
s])read  and  favorable  a  jniblic  interest  will  be 
aroused  for  retail  stores  tbrough  such  an  event. 

The  Association  wants  now  to  hear  frfnn  its 
members  who  have  musical  organizations  in  their 
stores  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  >iich 
a  comiH'tition  early  next  February.  Realizing  the 
heavy  ex]>ense  incident  to  sending  a  large  group  to 
New  York  for  several  days,  this  suggestion  is 
( iffered ; 

Sectional  Pompctition 

The  contest  might  be  held  between  three  chor¬ 
uses;  line  to  represent  the  West;  one  to  represent 
the  Middle  West;  tlie  third  to  re])resent  the  East. 
I'hese  choruses  would  be  recruited  from  the  various 
stores  in  each  section  which  are  interested  in  taking' 
]>art  in  the  com])etition.  bkach  store  might  select 
from  two  to  a  half  dozen  representatives  until  the 
ranks  were  filled. 

Two  numlters  would  be  sung  by  each  chorus;  one 
with  orchestra,  a  second  number  a  cappelln  (  that  is 
without  accompaniment).  These  numbers  would  be 
selected  in  advance  and  tbe  different  sections  ad¬ 
vised.  so  that  the  music  could  be  studied  ])re]>aratory 
to  the  final  rehearsals  of  the  whole  choruses. 

The  members  of  each  comi)eting  chorus  would  be 
assembled  in  New  York  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
coni]>etition  and  go  through  intensive  final  rehear¬ 
sals  which  would  insure  the  polished  ])erformance 
desired. 

Send  ^  our  Ideas 

The  competition  would  retjuire  about  an  hour  or 
a  little  longer.  While  the  judges  were  deciding  the 
winner,  a  splendid  plan  would  be  to  have  the  com¬ 
bined  choruses  render  a  short  program.  This  would 
make  an  intensely  interesting  evening  and  one 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  -tatul- 
ing  of  the  craft.  ’ 

The  *\ssociation  must  know  how  its  members 
feel  about  taking  an  active  part  in  organizing  chor¬ 
uses  in  their  re.s])ective  sections  of  the  country  and 
later  sending  them  to  New  York  for  the  contest. 
Please  write  headcpiarters  whether  you  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  i)Ut  some  of  your  own  people  into  a  sectional 
chorus;  tell  us  what  you  think  is  the  best  method 
of  organizing  your  section;  give  us  any  ideas  you 
have  which  you  feel  are  an  improvement  on  tbe 
plan  outlined  here. 

Don't  ])Ut  off  sending  us  this  information.  Pres¬ 
ident  Tily  wants  the  contest  to  be  a  com])lete  suc¬ 
cess  and  this  can  be  accomi)lished  only  if  our  mem¬ 
bers  get  behind  it  enthusiastically. 
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Profits  Shrank  and  Expenses  Mounted  in  1924 

Fir'll  of  Final  Fijiiires  from  \ew  llar\ard  Survey  Indicate 
Difficult  ^  ear  for  Stores  With  Need  lor  lijihter  (lontrol 


HIlillER  EXPENSE  with  a  substantial  shrink- 
ajjc  in  net  profits  are  the  outstanding  features 
(if  the  1924  Operating  Expense  figures  for 
Ueparttnent  Stores  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
business  Research  of  Harvard  University.  This 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  holds  true  in  large 
stores  and  small  ones  as  well. 

The  data  contained  in  this  article  and  in  the 
chart  accompanying  it  arc  identical  with  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  will  be  published  next  month  in  the 
final  complete  Harvard  Survey  of  Oiierating  Ex¬ 
penses  in  Dejiartment  .Stores  for  the  year  1924. 

The  .Vational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
have  a  Mifticient  stock  of  the  complete  report  to 
>upply  all  of  its  members.  The  survey,  as  usual, 
will  contain  a  large  amount  of  tremendously  valu¬ 
able  data  oil  this  subject  in  addition  to  the  figures 
given  here.  Be  sure  to  get  in  your  recpiest  for 
your  cojiy  before  our  supply  is  exhausted. 

The  Detaileil  Story 

The  report  again  is  divided  into  two  main  divis¬ 
ions— -the  oiierating  expenses  of  those  doing  annual 
liusiness  of  less  than  Sl,fX30,(XX)  and  the  operating 
expenses  of  those  doing  more  than  $1,(XX),(XX)  an¬ 
nually.  'fhe  table  Iielow  shows  the  record  for  the 
years  l'*24.  1923  and  1922  of  the  stores  doing  less 
than  $l.(i()().0(KJ.  'fhe  number  of  stores  reporting 
each  year  was:  1924,  3*99  stores;  1923,  403  stores; 
1922,  .140  stores.  Note  the  comparisons  carefully : 


opEK.-vnxt;  expp:xsf.s,  gross  margin,  net 

PROFIT,  AND  STOCK  TURN  IN  DEPARTMENT 
.STORES  WTTJI  NET  SALES  LESS  T1L-\N 
$1,000,000 


Net  Sales  equal 

lOOUr 

Common 

Figure 

1924 

1*923 

1922 

Sa!ari.>  and  Wages 

15..V/C 

14.2Ue 

14.9% 

Rentals  .  . 

2.3 

2.3 

23 

-■Vdvertising  . . 

0 

2.0 

2.1 

Taxes  . 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Interest  . 

26 

2.5 

2.6 

Supplies  .  .  . 

.  0./5 

0.65 

0.6 

Service  Purchased  . 

0.75 

0.7 

0.7 

Unclassified 

1.1 

1.0 

10 

Traveling 

0.4 

0  35 

0.4 

(  onnnunication  . 

..  0.25 

0.25 

0.2 

Repairs  . 

02 

0.2 

0.2 

In-urance  .  .  . 

0.55 

0.5 

0.5 

Depreciation : 

*  Losses  from  Dad  Debts 

0.35 

0.3 

0.3 

tfiher  Depreciation  .. 

0.6 

0.5 

0  5 

Professional  fservices . 

0.15 

0.1 

0.1 

.  » 

I 

Total  E.xpense . 

28.2 

26.3 

27.1 

Gross  Margin  . 

28  5 

28.2 

27.8 

Net  Profit  . 

0.3 

1,9 

0.7 

Stock-turn  (times  a  vear) 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

The  net  profit  in  this  class  of  stores  was  the 
lowest  in  1*924  of  the  past  three  years.  The  com¬ 
mon  figure  shows  a  shrinkage  of  1.6%  from  1923 
and  0.4%  from  1922.  The  total  expense,  in  rising 
from  26.3%  in  1923  to  28.2%  in  1924,  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  which  calls  for  serious  thought.  The  “Sal¬ 
aries  and  Wages”  account  is  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  increase,  the  advance  in  this  cost  being 
from  14.2%  to  1.^.3%.  The  table  shows  also  that  the 
improvement  over  1*922  made  in  1923  was  more  than 
wijied  out  in  1924.  Another  factor  worth  noting  is 
that  stfick-turn  fell  off  slightly. 

Large  Stores  Sillier 

just  below  is  the  table  reflecting  the  situation  for 
the  y  ears  1924.  1*923  and  1922  in  stores  with  net 
sales  over  $l.(XJO,(KX).  T  he  number  of  stores  report¬ 
ing  each  year  was:  1*924,  165  stores;  1923,  163 
stc)res  ;  1*922.  151  stores. 


opERATTxt;  expensp:s,  gros.s  mar(Bx.  net 
PROFTT.  .VXD  STOCK-TURN  IX  DEI’ARTMENT 
STORES  WITH  NET  S.A.LES  OF  $1,000,000  .VND 
OVER 


Net  Sales  equal 

100% 

Common 

Figure 

1924 

1*923 

1922 

Salaries  and  Wages  . 

16.2% 

15.4% 

15.4% 

Rentals  .  . 

.  3.0 

28 

2.9 

•Vdvertising  . 

,.  3.2 

2.9 

2.9 

Taxes  . . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Interest  .  . 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

Supplies 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

Service  Purchased  . 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Unclassified  . . . 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

Traveling  . ‘  . 

05 

0.4 

0.4 

Communication  . 

0.25 

0.25 

0.2 

Repairs  . 

0.25 

0.25 

0.2 

Insurance  . . 

0.3 

0.35 

04 

Depreciation  : 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts . 

..  0.25 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  Depreciation . 

.  0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Professional  Services  . 

0.15 

0.15 

0  1 

1 

■■i.i. 

Total  Ivxpense  . 

30.1 

28.3 

28.6 

Gross  Margin  . 

32.1 

32.0 

32.0 

Net  Profit 

2.0 

3.7 

3.4 

Stock-turn  (times  a  year  )  . 

.3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

T  he  larger  stores,  as  represented  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  made  jiractically  the  same  kind  of  record  as 
the  stores  unrler  a  million.  Their  net  profit  com¬ 
mon  figure  declined  to  2%.  In  1923.  it  was  3.7%  or 
nearlv  double  last  year,  and  in  1922  it  was  3.4% 
or  about  75%  higher  than  1924.  .\  careful  study  of 
the  various  expense  jiercentages,  the  gross  margin 
and  the  stock  turn  should  indicate  to  merchants 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  net  profit 
last  vear. 
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0\2  3^5%  15%  ^5%  30%  35^^ 


NET  PROFIT 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


QR05S 

margin 


SALARIES 
••  ANO  WAGES 


2.re:ntals 


3.  ADVERTtSiMG 


4.  TAXES 


5.  INTEREST 


^.SUPPLIES 


^  SERVICE  PUKmSt 
7  HEAT  Jit  A  HT. 
POlfER,  delivery 


Smuciass/e/ed 


9.  TRAyELtNG 


\0.C0MMUNICATIi 


11.  REPAIRS 


U.  insuraucc 


LOSSES  FROM 
\^3AD  DEQTS 


^PRM.CtA'nCN 

14.  BUiLOtNO  AMO 


FROFESS/ONAL 
15  SERVICES 


Chart  preparvd  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  from  data  compiled  by 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
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The  tiital  exi)ense  in  larger  stores  was  30.1^, 
an  increriM'  of  almost  2%.  The  gross  margin  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  last  two  years,  so  the 
loss  in  profits  in  1924  was  almost  precisely  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  doing  business.  The 
stock-turn  also  was  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
two  preceding  years. 

In  considering  the  expense  factors  in  the  larger 
stores,  the  first  item  in  the  table  stands  out  sharply. 
Salaries  and  wages  increased  almost  1%  over  the 
two  preceding  years.  Rentals  went  uy)  slightly,  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  considerably  more,  supplies  rose 
slightlv,  as  did  traveling,  losses  from  bad  debts  and 
other  depreciation. 

While  no  final  conclusions  should  lie  drawn  from 
the  general  data  contained  in  this  article,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  await  the  complete  report  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  meaning  of  the  percentages  which  have 
been  specified  in  the  jireceding  jjaragraphs.  Our  ref¬ 
erence  is  particularly  to  the  two  principal  items 
arising  out  of  the  promotion  and  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise — salaries  and  wages  and  advertising. 

In  both  the  larger  and  smaller  stores,  these  items 
have  shown  the  most  considerable  increase  over 
the  encouraging  report  of  last  year — that  is  the 
1923  o])erating  expenses.  The  temptation  is  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  selling  merchandise 
to  the  greater  sales  resistance  shown  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  during  the  year  1924  and  which,  apparently, 
is  continuing  in  the  current  year.  There  is  plenty 
of  justification  for  accepting  this  explanation  and 
hoping  that  1925  will  tell  a  different  story. 

There  is  danger,  however,  in  a  too  willing  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  situation.  Every  tendency  to  higher 
costs  which  shows  itself  in  the  Operating  Expense 
statement  opens  our  craft  to  sharper  public  criti¬ 
cism.  If  department  store  distribution  grows  more 
costly  from  year  to  year,  the  ])ublic  most  certainly 
is  going  to  lend  a  more  sympathetic  ear  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  i)roponents  of  other  forms  of  distribution. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  a  good  picture  of 
how  the  salary  and  wages  factor  in  the  1924  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  stores  doing  over  $1,000,000  was 
divided : 


SUBDIVISION  OF  -SALARIES  AND  WAGES  BY 
FUNCTIONAL  GROUPS  IN  1924  IN  129  DEPART¬ 
MENT  STORES  WITH  NET  SALES  OF 


$1,000,000  AND  OVER 
Net  Sales  equal  100% 

.•\dininst native  and  General:  Common  Figure 

Executive  .  1.3% 

Other  Administrative  . . . 0.5 

Office  .  1.6 

Occupancy  . .  0.9 

Publicity  .  0.5 

Buying  . . .  2.3 

Receiving,  Marking,  and  Stock-room  0.3 

General  Selling: 

Direct  Selling  .  .  6.2 

.\Ianagers  and  Assistants  .  0.9 

Indirect  Selling  .  1.1 

Delivery  . .  0.6 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  .  16.2 


A  hasty  ccunparisDn  of  the  percentages  in  this 
table  with  the  figures  for  the  ])receding  year  shows 
that  Occupancy,  lUiying,  Receiving,  etc.,  and  In¬ 
direct  Selling  are  unchanged;  Delivery  has  de¬ 
creased  0.1‘/c  ;  all  other  items  have  risen  0.1%  to 
0.3%.  Direct  .Selling  increased  most,  0.3%  ;  Execu¬ 
tive  was  next  with  0.2%  increase;  the  other  in¬ 
creases  were  0.1%  in  each  instance. 

IVrsoiiiiel  a  ProLleiii 

There  certainly  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  mer¬ 
chants  should  look  to  the  performance  of  their  i)er- 
sonnel.  If  the  wage  account  climbs  without  any 
l)roportionate  increase  in  sales  then  stores  are  go¬ 
ing  backward  in  efficiency.  The  opinion  grows  daily 
among  thoughtful  merchants  that  there  is  serious 
danger  in  the  number  of  ill-trained  and  non-produc¬ 
tive  employees  in  their  stores.  We  recommend  a 
careful  reading  of  the  article  in  this  issue  by  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Steed  which  outlines  this  problem  and  sug¬ 
gests  a  cure. 

One  more  interesting  table  showing  the  1924  Op¬ 
erating  Expense  situation  from  another  angle  is 
presented  below.  This  table  shows  the  expense  di¬ 
vision  according  to  operating  functions  of  stores 
doing  over  Sl.OOO.fXX). 


TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPEN.SES  BY  FUNCTION¬ 
AL  GROUP.«?  IN  1924  IN  95  DEPARTMENT 
STORES  WITH  NET  SALES  OF  $1,000,000 
AND  OVER 

Net  Sales  equal  100% 


Common  Figure 

Total  .\dministrative  and  General  .  7.1% 

Total  Occupancy  .  5.3 

Total  Publicity  .  4.3 

Total  Buying  .  3.3 

Total  General  Selling  . 8.9 

Total  Delivery  1.2 

Total  I-'xpense  .  30.1 


Comparing  this  showing  with  that  f)f  the  ])rc- 
ceding  year  we  find  that  every  activity  except  De¬ 
livery  cost  more  to  (»])erate  in  1924  than  in  1923. 
Delivery  was  unchanged.  The  1924  increase  in  the 
first  five  items  in  the  table  in  their  order  of  a])pear- 
ance  is:  0.6%  ;  0.2';  ;  0.4%  ;  0.1%  ;  0.4'%. 

The  Turnover  Bugbear 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  turn-over  accom- 
])lished  by  department  stores:  There  occurs  every 
few  weeks  a  loud  cry  that  large  stores  are  develop¬ 
ing  turn-over  to  such  a  fine  art  that  they  are  leav¬ 
ing  all  comi)etition  far  behind.  The  Harvard  figures 
show  that  the  large  stores  turned  their  stocks  3.5 
in  1924  against  2.3  for  the  stores  doing  less  than 
$1,000,000.  .Surely  this  is  not  a  very  impressive 
demonstration  of  superiority.  A  glance  at  the 
tables  also  shows  that  the  turn  in  large  stores  was 
less  frequent  in  1924  than  it  had  been  in  1923  and 
just  the  same  as  in  1922. 

The  ccjmplete  Harvard  .Survey  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  .August. 
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Where  Does  the  New  Merchandising  Lead? 

Selling  at  Loss  and  Treating  Mark-Downs  as  Good  Friends 
Are  Among  Recent  Developments  W  hich  Need  Thinking  About 

By  Er.nest  C.  H\sti.\gs,  President.  The  Caldwell  Stores.  Yi  ushin^tun.  Pa.,  for  the  Mereliandise  Mana}£»‘rs‘ 

Group 


The  coming  merchandise  problems  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  he  how  to  merchandise  a  store,  or  how 
to  merchandise  any  one  department  in  the 
store,  but  rather  how  to  merchandise  each  and 
every  line  of  goods  carried.  For,  it  is  true  that 
every  single  kind  or  type  of  merchandise  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  merchandising  problem. 

In  making  the  above  statement  I  am  assuming 
that  the  definition  for  mer¬ 
chandising,  is  to  buy  and 
to  sell. 

We  speak  of  “modern” 
merchandising  as  though  it 
were  some  newly  discov¬ 
ered  plan  or  stunt  for 
supplying  commodities  to 
the  public.  If  there  is  any 
difference  between  mer¬ 
chandising  and  plain,  old- 
fashioned  “  t  r  a  d  i  n  g,”  it 
would  seem  that  we  would 
be  better  off  to  go  back  to 
the  old  trading  basis.  This 
statement  is  made  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  costs  of 
doing  business  have  been 
very  materially  increased 
the  last  five  years,  in  spite 
of  what  we  term  “modern” 
merchandising. 

Merchandising  may  not 
be  in  any  way  responsible 
for  greatly  increased  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  and  yet  I  believe  many  men’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  merchandising  contribute  to  our  increased 
cost.  Let  me  give  an  example : 

A  Proud  Loser 

Talking  to  the  merchandise  manager  of  a  city 
store  recently,  he  boasted  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  able  to  sell  720  dozen  of  a  single  item  in  one 
day  at  $1.00  each.  Being  a  natural  born  “wet  blan¬ 
ket.”  T  asked  him  what  the  item  cost  and  he  said 
“$1.08.” 

It  was  evident  from  the  conversation  with  this 
man  that  one  of  his  conceptions  of  “modern”  mer¬ 
chandising  was  to  take  $1.08  goods  and  sell  them 
for  $1.00  “so  as  to  get  a  crowd.”  Let  us  grant  he 
got  the  crowd  and  also  let  us  assume  there  were 
no  other  items' in  the  store  reduced  in  price  for  that 
day. 

The  average  sales  of  the  store  in  question  would 
run  about  $60,000  per  day.  If  the  loss  on  the  720 
dozen  items  w'ere  only  8c  each,  the  actual  cash  loss 
for  the  day  would  be  $691.20.  However,  the  store 


also  lost  the  cost  of  doing  business  which  each 
dt)llar  is  supposed  to  carry.  In  this  case  it  is  about 
30%,  so  the  store  lost  also  30c  on  each  $1.00  trans¬ 
action,  or  $2692.00.  Adding  this  to  the  cash  loss, 
you  have  a  total  loss  of  about  $3383.20. 

If  we  assume  this  store  was  able  to  make  an 
average  5%  net  merchandising  profit,  it  doesn't 
take  any  extra  good  mathamafician  to  see  that  this 
.one  merchandising  stunt 
cost  the  store  $383.(X)  more 
than  the  net  profit  was  on 
an  average  day’s  business 
throughout  the  store. 

Is  this  “modern”  mer¬ 
chandising? 

Let  us  look  at  this  from 
another  angle —  that  of  the 
customer. 

The  average  number  of 
customers  for  the  $60,000 
day  in  this  store  would  run 
around  20.000.  There  were 
only  8640  of  the  special 
items.  If  each  customer 
bought  only  one,  there 
were  possibly  11.000  other 
customers  visiting  the 
store  unable  to  secure  one 
of  the  s])ecials  if  they 
wanted  it. 

Since  the  items  sold  at 
the  $1.00  price  constituted 
a  loss  of  about  $3300.00, 
the  loss  had  to  be  made  up  by  charging  an  extra 
price  on  merchandise  in  the  same  or  other  depart¬ 
ments.  and  this  loss  had  to  be  paid  for  largely 
by  the  11. (XX)  customers  who  did  not  get  the  special. 

Paying  the  Loss 

If  modern  merchandising  means  giving  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  to  a  part  (»f  your  cutomers  and 
being  compelled  to  charge  an  extra  price  on  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  to  the  rest,  then  as  was  stated  in  the 
beginning,  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  trading  days 
when  a  small  profit  was  taken  on  every  item  sold 
by  a  retailer. 

The  above  does  not  mean  a  store  should  not  have 
special  offerings,  or  special  prices,  for  there  are 
thousands  f)f  cases  in  which  these  are  justifiable. 
A  fortunate  purchase  for  example  will  enable  a 
good  merchandise  man  to  give  his  public  a  low  price 
yet  make  sufficient  ])rofit  to  cover  at  least  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  Also,  there  are  times  when  it  is 
desirable  to  close  out  certain  items  in  the  store,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  reduced  prices  are  necessary. 


J^ROGRKSS  ami  improvement  in  methods 
L  of  retailing  are  guiding  stars  for  Mr. 

Hastings,  ivho  contributed  the  exception¬ 
ally  interesting  article,  on  this  page.  He  is  not 
a  reactionary  because  he  holds  up  a  caution¬ 
ing  finger  before  his  fellow-merchants.  The 
concern  he  feels  over  certain  “modern’  ten¬ 
dencies  are  shared  by  other  though ful  business 
men  and  justification  for  this  concern  is  not 
lacking  in  the  best  statistics  available  on  our 
craft. 

This  article  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  advance  account  of  the  Harvard  Op¬ 
erating  Expense  figures  and  the  excerpts  from 
E.  H.  Scull’s  address  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  convention,  both  of  which  appear  in  this 
issue.  The  three  give  a  most  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  and  present  the  forward-looking  store 
owner  with  plenty  of  material  to  occupy  his 
moments  of  leisure. 
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And  till-  brings  us  to  one  of  the  newest  cliidren 
of  retailiiiij  "Mark-Downs.”  “Mark”  was  conceived 
and  born  tor  the  purpose  f»f  enal)ling  us  to  keep 
track  of  iiiir  stocks  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  at  any 
given  period  whether  the  store  is  operating  on  a 
profitaiile  basis  or  not.  “Mark,”  like  many  children 
growing  up,  has  wandered  far  from  the  ideals  and 
a!nbiti<nis  of  his  parents. 

Most  of  our  present  day  department  managers, 
and  even  many  of  our  merchandise  men,  use  “Mark” 
as  the  big  attraction  in  getting  business.  If  a  big 
(lav  is  to  l)e  met,  the  first  thought  is.  take  a  mark¬ 
down  on  this  or  that  or  something  else  and  hold  a 
>ale.  This  method  usually  gets  the  business,  but  I 
doubt  if  there  is  ever  a  mark-down  taken  that 
does  not  eliminate  all  possible  profit  on  the  item  and 
in  many  cases  “mark-down”  eats  heavily  into  the 
cost  of  doing  business  which  was  originally  added 
to  the  merchandise. 

You  will  notice  in  the  above  discussion  I  have 
left  out  entirely  the  influence  of  what  I  would  term 
“Mark-Down  Merchandising”  has  on  the  public. 
Such  as  giving  peo])le  the  im])ression  merchandise 
is  worth  considerably  less  than  is  asked  for  it 
when  it  is  offered  at  a  reasonable  gross  jirofit. 

Undoubtly  many  a  reaction  to  this  article  will 
be  “My.  what  an  indigestion  that  fellow  must 
have  had  when  he  wrote  this  article.” 

I  confess  to  the  indigestion,  but  not  of  the  sto¬ 
mach:  it  is  mental. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  shown  an  advance  copy 
of  the  latest  statistics  ])repared  by  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  .Administration  showing  the  cost 
of  doing  business  in  a  department  store.  The  new 
figures  show  department  store  ojjerating  costs 
have  again  increased  from  an  average  of  2S*/c  plus 
to  30%  plus. 

Figures  Surprising 

This  came  as  a  distinct  shock,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  retailers  have  applied  themselves  as  never 
before,  during  the  ])ast  year,  to  a  study  of  operating 
costs  in  an  etfort  to  bring  down  these  costs.  And 
I  believe  that  many  percentages  in  department  stfire 
operation  have  been  lowered. 

The  Harvard  report  shows  not  only  that  oper¬ 
ating  i)ercentages  have  gone  up  but  that  net  profits 
also  have  been  reduced.  Naturally  the  two  would 
go  together. 

If  you  think  the  above  cc)ndition  applies  to  All 
retailing  send  to  your  broker  and  get  the  financial 
statement  of  some  of  the  big  chain  organizations. 

What  are  we  gc(ing  to  do  about  it  ?  Possibly 
there  are  a  number  of  solutions. 

The  traffic  managers  have  reduced  deliveries  and 
shipping  almost  to  a  science.  The  controllers  have 
reduced  statistics  and  controls  to  a  i)recision  only 
possible  in  mathematics.  The  store  managers  have 
made  storekeeping  an  art.  The  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  have  made  buying  and  selling  a  profession, 
and  the  sales  managers  have  opened  up  new  worlds 
of  opportunity. 

The  store  owner  or  proprietor  is  not  in  the 
above  list.  He  has  been  sitting  on  the  sidelines 


watching  the  game  being  played  by  the  different 
divisions  of  his  store  in  the  hope  that  the  plans 
and  schemes  worked  out  by  these  e.xecutives  will 
solve  the  department  store  i)roblem.  They  haven’t 
entirely. 

File  Store  Owner's  Job 

The  job  of  the  store  owner,  or  president,  or 
whatever  his  title  may  be,  is  to  see  that  a  fair 
return  is  made  <)n  moneys  invested,  and  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sui)plied  to  his  community  on  the  most 
economical  l)asis  possible. 

This  brings  us  back  to  “selling  prices,”  for  there 
is  only  one  thing  in  a  de])artment  store  that  can 
determine  net  profit  or  economy  to  the  public,  and 
that  is  sellitig  ])rice. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  store  owner  has  a  new 
job  ahead  of  him.  and  that  is  a  more  careful  study 
and  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  “selling  price” 
of  merchandise.  This  investigation  should  extend 
to  the  so-called  specials  mentioned  above,  to  selling 
prices  as  represented  by  mark-downs,  in  fact  to 
any  selling  ])rice  within  his  store. 

Perhai)s  when  store  owners  have  applied  the 
same  energy  and  thought  to  this  “selling  price” 
I)roI)lem  that  the  other  e.xecutives  of  the  store  have 
applied  to  their  ])roblems  we  may  be  able  to  stop 
store  o])erating  costs  on  their  upward  trend  and 
turn  them  backward.  What  a  lot  of  insomnia,  in¬ 
digestion  and  nervousness  would  be  cured  in  this 
country  if  this  were  possible. 


Not  in  Stock 

The  If  ant  Slip  is  desipnecl  to  cut 
donti  the  number  of  customers  who 
nail;  away  disappointed  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  “.Not  in  Stock.’'  The  trouble 
with  it  is  that  many  stores  can't  seem 
to  get  the  system  working  right. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Infor- 
mation  is  collecting  data  on  the  most 
efficient  IVant  Slip  systems  now  in 
operation.  A  most  interesting  report 
will  result. 

Ask  us  if  you  icant  this  information 
— or  any  other  information  about  re¬ 
tailing. 
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How  Stores  Benefit  by  Exchange  of  Statistics 

Future  Security  of  Retailing  Said  to  Depend  Largely  on 
Comparison  of  Vital  Data  by  Stores  of  Similar  (Character 
Address  by  E.  H.  Sci  ll,  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  Chicago,  to  the  Controllers'  Congress 


Merchandising  methods  fiave  developed 
phenomenally  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
this  development  has,  in  my  judgment,  resulted 
very  largely  from  a  better  and  more  detailed  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  use  of  figures.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  statistics  alone  will  not  make  a  business 
successful,  but  brains  combined  with  figures  that 
give  you  an  intelligent  analysis  of  actual  conditions 
are  the  surest  safeguard  to  a  realization  of  profits. 

There  have  been  four  great  inventions  or  im¬ 
provements  in  the  methods  of  accounting  as  applied 
to  retail  stores.  All  of  these  are  comparatively 
recent  developments  and  they  give  a  merchant  new 
machinery  or  tools  to  work  with,  which  enable 
him  to  better  control  his  business,  give  better  ser¬ 
vice  to  customers,  and  also  to  earn  a  return  upon 
his  investment  commensurate  with  the  risk  in¬ 
volved. 

Retail  Inventory  Method 

The  first  of  these  inventions  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Retail  Inventory  Method,  and  this  plan  of 
accounting  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  great  an  inven¬ 
tion  and  benefits  the  merchant  as  much  as  the  cot¬ 
ton  gin  did  the  cotton  industry,  or  the  Goodyear 
welt  machine  the  shoe  industry,  or  the  telephone 
did  for  communication.  I  believe  the  retail  inven¬ 
tory  method  is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  ever 
made  in  accounting  methods,  and  it  is  comparable 
only  to  the  invention  of  double  entry  bookkeeping. 
I  believe  I  could  give  you  a  hundred  reasons  and 
examples  why  the  retail  method  is  valuable  to  a 
store  in  establishing  control  of  merchandise  oper¬ 
ations.  and  I  honestly  do  not  know  of  one  real 
objection. 

Standardized  Classification 

The  second  great  invention  is  the  Standard  Class¬ 
ification  of  Expense  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  What 
the  retail  inventory  method  is  to  merchandise  con¬ 
trol,  the  standard  classification  of  expense  is  to 
expense  control. 

This  classification  of  expense  I  have  adapted  to  fit 
the  requirements  of  stores  as  small  as  $50.CKX)  a 
year  in  volume,  as  well  as  a  recent  installation  in  an 
organization  doing  over  $25,000,000  a  year.  A 
classification  so  elastic  that  it  can  be  made  to  fit 
and  be  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  stores 
both  small  and  large,  and  furnish  the  executives 
of  both  with  a  grouping  of  expense  accounts  that 
represents  a  common  sense,  logical  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  doing  business  is,  I  believe,  worthy  to 
be  classed  as  a  real  invention. 

What  might  be  tertned  the  third  invention  is  the 
application  of  detail  perpetual  inventory  records  to 


individual  items  in  a  department.  Of  course,  per¬ 
petual  stock  records  have  been  maintaind  by  man¬ 
ufacturing  companies  for  many  years,  but  until  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  with  the  exception  of  an 
isolated  case  here  and  there,  the  merchants  of  this 
country  did  not  even  dream  of  perpetual  stock 
records. 

I  venture  to  say  that  even  five  years  ago,  if  I  had 
suggested  the  installation  of  detailed  stock  records 
the  stores  would  have  suggested  to  me  that  I  have 
my  head  examined.  I  remember  at  one  of  the  early 
conventions  a  raise  of  hands  was  asked  to  find  out 
how  many  stores  were  operating  under  the  retail 
inventory  method.  The  result  showed,  I  believe, 
not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.  At  a  recent  con¬ 
vention  the  same  question  was  asked  and  the  re¬ 
sults  showed  considerably  over  seventy-five  per 
cent.  If  a  raise  of  hands  were  called  for  at  this 
time  to  find  out  how  many  stores  were  operating 
detailed  stock  control  records  from  which  can  be 
obtained  for  each  item  the  stock  on  order  or  on 
hand,  and  sold,  analyzed  by  prices,  sizes,  colors,  etc., 

I  venture  to  say  the  results  would  be  less  than 
15%.  Yet,  I  will  prophesy  that  if  the  same  question 
were  asked  five  years  from  now  the  answer  would 
be  the  same  as  on  the  retail  inventory  method,  be¬ 
cause  I  sincerely  believe  that  rapid  style  changes, 
varying  consumption  demands,  and  intense  com¬ 
petition  will  force  merchants  to  obtain  information 
that  will  show  them  the  condition  not  by  depart¬ 
ments  alone,  but  by  individual  items  in  the  depart¬ 
ments. 

Value  of  Detailed  Records 

During  the  last  few  years  detailed  records  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  by  items  have  been  perfected  and 
are  practical  for  use  not  only  in  ready  to  wear, 
but  in  shoes,  toilet  goods,  notions,  and  many  other 
departments.  Records  of  that  character  require  con¬ 
siderable  additional  clerical  expense  and  close  e.x- 
ecutive  supervision,  but  where  they  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  practically,  and  information  obtained  from 
them  actually  used,  the  results  in  many  cases  have 
been  startling.  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  short  time 
they  will  be  considered  a  modern  merchandising 
necessity  and  will  be  found  in  most  departments  of 
progressive,  outstanding  stores. 

The  fourth  invention  is  the  exchange  of  statistics 
between  similar  stores.  Such  an  exchange  of  sta¬ 
tistics  is  not  practical  without  the  retail  inventory 
method ;  it  is  not  possible  without  a  standard  classi¬ 
fication  of  expenses ;  and  it  is  greatly  facilitated  by 
detailed  stock  records.  That  is  why  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  these  other  three  items  first. 

The  exchange  of  statistics,  or  the  measuring  I'f 
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one  store's  results  against  another,  when  done  in  a 
practical  manner,  does  place  in  the  hands  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  a  scientific  tool  that  gives  him  a  definite  guage 
of  his  results. 

An  incident  happened  a  little  over  ten  years  ago 
that  o[)ened  my  eyes  to  the  vast  possibilties  that 
can  be  realized  through  the  measuring  of  one  store 
against  a  number  of  other  similar  stores.  The  pres¬ 
ident  I'f  a  store  doing  about  a  $5,000,000  a  year 
volume  of  business,  came  to  me  and  said  he  was 
very  much  concerned  about  his  expenses.  He  had 
written  a  number  of  letters  to  other  stores  of  sim¬ 
ilar  size  asking  their  total  expense.  These  letters 
indicated  to  him  that  his  expenses  were  about  three 
per  cent  too  high.  He  didn’t  know  where,  simply 
knew  he  was  out  of  line.  After  thinking  the  mat¬ 
ter  over,  I  told  him  I  thought  we  could  get  other 
stores  to  furnish  information  in  detail  that  we  could 
measure  against  his  particular  business,  if  he  would 
pay  the  cost  of  an  investigation.  He  told  me  to 
proceed. 

^'hat  W  as  Wrong 

We  got,  I  believe,  eight  other  stores  to  send  in 
their  figures  in  detail  regarding  their  expenses. 
Immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  report 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  three  different 
places  where  the  store  was  out  of  line.  We  found 
one  item  in  which  he  was  so  far  out  of  line  that  he 
saved  $60,000  the  next  year.  That  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  measuring  one  store’s  results 
against  another. 

If  a  department  shows  an  increase  in  sales,  a 
decrease  in  stock,  an  increase  in  profit,  a  merchant 
is  usually  satisfied.  Yet,  possibly  the  department 
should  be  doing  four  or  five  times  the  business 
obtained.  Possibly  it  should  be  operating  on  one- 
half  of  the  stock;  perhaps  the  profit  should  be  two 
or  three  times  as  great.  However,  the  merchant 
does  not  know,  with  only  his  own  past  experience 
as  a  guide.  If  the  present  condition  shows  an  im¬ 
provement  over  past  e.xperience,  you  probably 
would  be  satisfied  even  though  the  condition  ought 
to  be  very  much  better. 

True  Comparisons 

The  real  possibilities  of  a  department  are  brought 
to  light  only  when  that  department  is  measured  in 
detail  against  similar  departments  in  similar  stores. 
By  measuring  a  department  I  don’t  mean  simply  the 
comparison  of  sales,  stock,  mark-up  and  mark¬ 
down.  and  expenses  and  profits,  but  I  mean  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis,  an  investigation  that  covers  not  only 
the  price  lines,  but  the  proportion  of  business  done 
and  the  proportion  of  stock  at  each  of  the  prices ; 
an  analysis  of  the  proportion  of  sales  and  stocks 
of  various  sizes,  colors,  materials,  etc. — a  study  of 
the  condition  of  the  stock  from  the  standpoint  of 
age  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  require  to  move 
each  of  the  items  in  the  stock;  not  the  usual  ac¬ 
count  analysis  of  expense,  but  a  detailed  study  of 
every  item  of  which  it  is  composed;  an  analysis  of 
the  mark-up  and  mark-downs,  and  shrinkage  losses 
on  each  of  the  specific  items. 


This  and  much  other  similar  data,  when  obtained 
and  measured  against  a  number  of  stores,  show 
exactly  where  a  store  is  out  of  line.  It  directs  at¬ 
tention  to  the  specific  places  where  action  should  be 
taken  to  correct  conditions  that  will  increase  busi¬ 
ness  and  profits. 

Meeting  Store  Problems 

In  the  retail  business  the  executives  of  a  store  are 
called  upon  daily  to  meet  innumerable  problems. 
Each  day  thousands  of  questions  are  decided  by  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  your  store  and  each  one  has  an  effect 
upon  your  profits ;  whether  to  buy  this  item  or 
that ;  what  quantities  and  prices,  and  are  the  terms 
right ;  a  new  line  or  brand  is  offered,  is  it  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  it  on ;  what  is  the  right  investment  in 
merchandise  in  proportion  to  sales ;  the  right  mark¬ 
up,  a  reasonable  mark-down  and  shrinkage  loss. 
You  must  decide  when  the  time  has  come  to  mark 
down  merchandise  and  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
that  will  move  it. 

New  advertising  and  sales  propositions  are  con¬ 
stantly  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  executives, 
and  they  must  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  good 
business  to  take  them  on.  Many  times  each  day  a 
decision  must  be  made  upon  an  e.xpenditure  for  ex¬ 
pense.  Problems  resulting  from  the  changes  of  de¬ 
partment  managers  and  sales  people  require  direct 
attention.  The  education  of  your  employees  in  store 
methods  and  policies  is  an  ever-present  problem. 
The  results  obtained  from  advertising  and  hundreds 
of  other  problems  your  executives  must  answer 
daily  come  up.  The  ability  to  guess  the  right  answer 
in  a  majority  of  cases  has  enabled  many  stores  to 
make  a  success,  but  in  the  new  era  of  intense  com¬ 
posite  competition,  which  I  believe  many  independ¬ 
ent  stores  are  facing  because  of  the  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  chain  store  competition,  will  your  own 
experience  be  enough?  I  do  not  say  that  some  in¬ 
dependent  stores  will  not  be  able  to  operate  prof¬ 
itably  with  only  their  own  e.xperience  and  stability 
of  their  executives  as  a  guide,  but  I  do  say  that 
there  will  be  many  who  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  New  Method 

This  new  tool,  represented  in  measuring  results 
of  one  store  against  others  of  similar  character,  is 
now  available  and  it  will  solve  many  of  the  problems 
of  management.  The  merchants  who  do  not  make 
use  of  it  are  simply  rowing  against  the  stream  of 
progress. 

It  is  astounding  to  find  over  and  over  again  in 
every  store  tremendous  possibilities  for  increasing 
volume,  decreasing  the  stocks,  increasing  mark-up, 
decreasing  expense  and  increasing  net  profit.  X’ever 
have  I  found  a  store  that  was  doing  what  I  would 
call  a  well-balanced  business.  There  were  always 
some  very  apparent  weak  spots.  I  have  never  seen 
the  figures  of  a  store  that  was  properly  department- 
ized  that  it  did  not  operate  some  departments  at  a 
loss,  and  in  most  cases  unnecessarily  so.  for  the 
same  dej^artments  in  other  stores  were  operating 
profitably. 
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An  Answer  to  the  Problem  of  Better  Personnel 

Stores  Need  Fewer  and  Better  Workers  and  Will  (iet  Them 
If  Tlieir  Jol)s  Are  Made  Attraetive  and  I*av  Better  W  ages 

By  Richard  E.  Steed,  Glathling  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Gliuirinan.  The  Store  Managers' 

Division 


PROGRESSIVE  MERCHANTS  will  readily 
agree  with  the  statement  that  it  is  far  better 
to  have  fewer  people  in  retail  stores  who  are 
more  capable,  and  pay  them  higher  wages,  than  it  is  to 
have  a  greater  number  of  incompetent  and  lower 
priced  emi)loyees.  Yet  little  consideration  is  given 
to  this  phase  of  retailing. 

The  situation  prevalent  among  the  most  of  our 
stores  seems  to  concen¬ 
trate  chiefly  into  three 
great  faults  —  namely,  low 
salaries,  long  hours  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  put  square  pegs  into 
square  holes. 

In  attempting  to  employ 
human  beings  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  figure,  one 
necessarily  employs  people 
of  a  lower  mentality  which 
in  turn  lowers  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  store  in  its  com¬ 
munity. 

The  usual  criticism  is 
that  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  generally  con¬ 
nected  with  and  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  naturally  the 
merchandise  suffers  very 
little  due  to  the  close  con¬ 
tact  and  personal  interest 
that  is  given  this  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  the  business. 

Salespeople,  the  store’s  di¬ 
rect  representatives  to  the 
people,  do  not  seem  to 
interest  the  officers  of  the 
company  as  do  merchan¬ 
dise  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  and  naturally  this 
particular  and  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  neglected. 

The  second  great  fault,  that  of  long  hours,  is 
exemplified  by  Miss  Blank  who  is  employed  at  the 
hosiery  department  for  $12.00  a  week.  Miss  Blank 
leaves  to  accept  another  position,  possibly  for  two 
reasons.  One,  that  she  feels  that  her  salary  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  and  second  she  feels  that  the  hours  are 
too  long.  A  comparison  is  made  with  the  associates 
of  Miss  Blank,  those  people  who  are  working  in 
banks,  insurance  offices  and  other  business  houses 
throughout  the  community,  and  she  soon  becomes 
dissatisfied. 


The  third  problem  is  that  of  keeping  square  pegs 
out  of  round  holes.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
tangible  problem  of  all  and  one  of  the  most  vital. 
One  nn)nth  is  considered  the  proper  length  of  time 
to  determine  by  careful  follow-up  of  an  employee 
whether  or  not  she  is  one  of  industry’s  misfits,  and 
should  be  transferreil  or  dispensed  with. 

When  a  building  is  to  be  erected,  or  when  fixtures 
or  equipment  are  to  be 
bought,  the  situation  is 
studied  by  officers  of  the 
company  for  months  and 
sometimes  years.  The  best 
is  paid  for  and  the  best  is 
demanded.  Why  is  this 
done  ?  Because  a  good  re¬ 
turn  is  expected  on  the 
money  invested.  W  hat 
happens  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  store?  Is 
the  same  careful  study  giv¬ 
en  to  the  situation?  Gen¬ 
erally  not — a  position  pays 
$12.00  a  week  and  $12.(X) 
worth  of  material  is  ob¬ 
tained  to  fill  this  position. 
The  result  is  that  you  have 
a  $12.00 job  with  no  thought 
in  mind  that  it  could  be 
I)rought  up  to  an  $18.00  or 
$20.00  job  by  better  material 
to  work  with,  and  better  pros¬ 
pects  for  future  advancement. 

The  Lowest  Rank 
Do  you  realize  that  al¬ 
most  the  lowest  rank  in  the 
salary  scale  is  the  salary  paid 
to  salespeople,  those  people 
who  help  or  offset  careful 
planning,  who  sell  (or  do 
not  sell )  your  merchandise 
— your  representatives  to  the  public? 

A  survey  made  by  the  L'niversity  of  Oregon  tells 
us  that  out  t)f  99()  customers  who  stopf)ed  trading 
at  retail  stores.  Ill  left  because  of  the  indifference 
of  the  salesperson,  that  90  left  because  of  the  sales¬ 
person’s  haughtiness,  that  97  left  because  of  de¬ 
lays  in  service,  82  left  because  of  over-insistence  of 
the  salesiierson,  etc.  These  figures  definitely  prove 
that  the  $12.00  salesperson  is  costing  the  store  an 
added  amount  in  the  loss  of  customers.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  can  be  demanded  of  higher  paid- 
higher  caliber  sales]»eople,  and  the  difference  in  the 
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salarv  can  be  made  up  many  times  by  the  fact  that 
she  makes  and  does  not  lose  customers. 

Educational  departments  are  maintained  in  retail 
stDre.'  to  train  emi)loyees  to  sell,  but  did  you  ever 
st<ip'ti>  consider  what  an  educational  department 
could  do  if  it  were  furnished  with  better  material 
with  which  to  work.  Better  people  can  be  educated 
for  better  selling  at  less  cost  and  icith  far  greater  effect 
upon  the  store. 

Worth  the  Money 

To  cite  an  instance  which  occurred  in  our  own 
store  not  many  months  ago — we  had  lost  our  best 
salesperson  in  a  certain  department  and  had  no  one 
to  take  her  i)lace — an  acknowledged  weakness  on 
our  part.  Advertisements  brought  in  a  number  of 
mediocre  a])plicants  from  which  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  was  chosen.  She  was  paid  an  average  salary 
which  required  her  to  sell  merchandise  amounting 
to  $200.Ci0  a  week  in  order  to  make  her  quota.  This 
girl  Soon  left  to  accept  another  position  at  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25G  ,  and  shorter  business  hours. 

Then  a  higher  caliber  girl  was  chosen  who  de¬ 
manded  a  higher  salary,  one  who  had  more  experi¬ 
ence  and  personality.  The  quota  set  for  her  was 
$258.00.  With  business  conditions  identical,  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  two  salespeople  furnishes  an 
excellent  proof  of  the  value  of  a  better  rather  than 
an  average  employee. 


Association  Participates  in 

'piE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  hearing 

in  Washington  the  presentation  of  shippers’  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  matter  of  the  readjustment  of  freight 
rates,  in  what  is  known  as  Official  Classification 
territory,  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers.  Complications  in 
freight  rate-making  which  have  grown  up  over  a 
period  of  years  appear  to  the  Commission  to  have 
reached  the  ])oint  where  they  call  for  a  rebuilding 
of  the  rate  structure  in  the  affected  territory.  The 
testimony  and  exhibits  offered  by  shippers,  through 
various  types  of  civic,  trade  and  traffic  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individually,  are  already  building  up  a 
voluminous  record.  The  hearings  will  continue  in 
Washington,  and  will  later  be  conducted  in  Boston 
and  Chicago,  e.xtending  into  the  Fall. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  act¬ 
ing  with  representative  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
individual  shippers,  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  presentation  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  ship¬ 
pers’  case  by  the  Trunk  Line  and  New  England 
Shippers’  Rate  Committee. 

The  position  of  this  Committee,  in  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission,  has  been  definitely  stated  to 
be  one  of  offering  certain  broad  yet  definite  pro¬ 
posals  prepared  by  rate  experts,  which  are  designed 
to  aid  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
working  out  an  equitable  solution  fair  to  the  ship- 
pers  and  carriers  alike. 


Salesperson  A  Salesperson  B 

Salary — SI  I.(M)  Salary — -Slb.tK) 

Sales  first  iieek  SI'i7.6l  Sales  first  ueek — -8291. % 

With  an  investment  of  an  additional  $4.00  we 
have  made  an  actual  gain  of  $154..S5  in  the  individual 
sales  in  one  week,  and  have  a  perst)n  of  promotional 
material  in  the  department. 

It  would  require  less  time  of  the  management  to 
control  and  educate  seven  people  at  $20.(K1  weekly, 
than  ten  people  at  $14.00  weekly,  and  the  contact 
with  the  customer  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
— less  sales  lost — more  sales  made — fewer  errors 
— or  in  other  words  increased  sales  and  decreased 
cost. 

An  extract  from  the  .Ve/c  York  Commercial  seems 
to  ccmdense  the  better  personnel  idea  into  a  worth 
while  paragraj)!! — 

^‘Things  are  ordinary  to  ordinary  people. 

The  job  a  man  holds  becomes  extraordinary 
when  the  man  uses  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  better  and  higher.  But  the  man  must 
be  extraordinary  to  also  make  his  job  do  extra¬ 
ordinary  things.'’ 

There  are  too  many  ordinary  people  employed 
in  retail  stores  today,  who  are  unfitted  to  hold  the 
higher  executive  positions  which  should  eventually 
be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  store  employees. 


Freight  Rate  Investigation 

The  plans  suggested  to  the  Commission  by  this 
Committee  substitute  for  the  present  freight  classi¬ 
fication  scale  of  eight  classes,  a  more  highly  sub¬ 
divided  scale  of  thirty  classes.  This  plan  cuntem- 
l)lates.  if  adopted,  the  redistributing  of  commodities 
now  falling  within  the  eight  classes  into  thirty 
classes.  The  theory  is  that  the  use  of  a  thirty  class 
scale  permits  the  classification  of  each  commodity, 
so  that  a  finer  differentiation  between  commodities 
may  be  possible.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is 
designed  that  the  aggregate  freight  revenue  shall 
not  be  increased  or  diminished.  Other  proposals 
along  similar  lines  have  been  and  will  be,  laid  before 
the  Commission  by  shippers.  One  proposal,  it  is 
understood,  will  suggest  a  hundred  class  scale. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
entered  separate  appearance  in  this  case  for  the 
purpose  of  safeguarding  all  proper  interests  of  our 
members.  In  line  with  the  action  taken  by  our 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  last  meeting,  we  shall 
reserve  any  active  participation  in  the  hearings  until 
such  time  as  it  may  appear  that  our  members’  inter¬ 
ests  are  becoming  involved  on  any  unfair  basis. 

During  the  hearings  occasions  might  arise,  when, 
in  addition  to  our  representative  in  the  Trunk  Line 
and  New  England  Shippers’  Rate  Committee,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  participate  actively,  and 
we  therefore  urge  members  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  answer  any  inquiries  for  data  which 
may  be  necessary. 
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Des  Moines  Schools  Inaugurate  Retail  Training 

Persistency  of  Merchants’  Bureau  is  Rewarded  by  Decision 
To  Prepare  Store  Recruits  in  Two  Year  High  School  Course 


PERSISTENCE  on  the  part  of  the  merchants’ 
organization  has  won  over  the  school  authorities 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  establish  a  retail  train¬ 
ing  and  salesmanship  course  in  the  local  high 
schools  beginning  next  Fall.  The  same  sort  of  per¬ 
sistence  should  achieve  equally  happy  results  in 
other  communities  where,  at  present,  the  stores  are 
forced  to  engage  and  train  recruits  who  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  ^bout  the 
job  they  have  tackled. 

What  the  public  schools 
can  do  for  young  people 
in  the  way  of  fitting  them 
for  jobs  in  the  retail  stores 
of  the  community  seems  to 
us  to  be  overshadowed — 
important  as  this  prelimin¬ 
ary  training  maybe — by  the 
tremendous  value  of  awak¬ 
ening  an  interest  in  retail¬ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  young 
people  still  undecided  about 
their  future  occupations. 

If  this  is  done  in  the  right 
way,  the  day  will  not  be 
too  hopelessly  far  off  when 
stores  will  begin  to  attract 
a  better  class  of  workers 
than  is  the  case  at  present. 

Misfits 

Training  people  for  store 
work  who  have  drifted  in¬ 
to  it  because  it  seemed 
easier  than  other  occupa¬ 
tions  which  required  skill 
or  training,  or  have  fallen 
back  upon  it  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  after  failure  in  other  and  better-paid  lines  is 
thankless  work.  It  certainly  is  not  the  means  by 
which  merchants  will  make  their  service  more  effic¬ 
ient.  It  never  will  help  to  reduce  the  overhead  fig¬ 
ures  which  Harvard  University  passes  on  to  retail¬ 
ers  in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  store  opportunities  are 
made  attractive  to  young  people  in  schools  and 
they  are  “sold”  the  desirability  of  taking  up  mer¬ 
chandising  as  a  life  work  which  offers  rewards 
worth  winning,  the  recruits  who  come  to  your  ranks 
will  be  of  a  very  different  character  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  general  average.  The  fine  training  facilities  now 
provided  in  the  stores  themselves  would  supplement 
the  work  of  the  public  schools  and  there  soon  would 
result  a  very  appreciable  raising  of  the  standard 
of  performance. 

Merchants  have  thought  and  talked  so  much 
about  the  day  when  that  state  of  affairs  arrives 


that  we  believe  all  our  members  will  be  interested 
in  the  experience  of  the  Des  Moines  group  in  get¬ 
ting  retail  training  started  in  the  local  schools.  A 
number  of  cities  and  towns  have  succeeded  in  set¬ 
ting  up  such  courses  in  the  past.  Those  which  have 
not  will  find  the  following  statement  helpful  in  ap¬ 
proaching  their  local  school  authorities  with  a  plea 
for  co-operation. 

Des  Moines  Plan 

The  information  which 
follows  has  been  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  by  Mr.  X.  H. 
Nielson,  Secretary  of  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Bureau, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  who  di¬ 
rected  the  campaign  for 
installation  of  the  retail 
courses  in  the  local  schools. 
Mr.  Nielson  outlines  the 
situation  as  follows: 

“The  action  taken  by  the 
school  authorities  was  the 
result  of  persistency  in 
keeping  the  question  be¬ 
fore  the  educational  direc¬ 
tor  of  our  local  schools, 
and  a  final  meeting  of  the 
superintendent,  education¬ 
al  director  and  principals 
from  each  one  of  our  high 
schools. 

“At  this  conference  the 
need  of  such  a  course  was 
presented  to  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  by  a  committee 
of  three  merchants  and 
myself.  We  endeavored,  and  no  doubt  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  dispensers  of  knowledge  that  the 
retail  craft  should  have  some  consideration  in  order 
to  give  that  necessary  service  the  public  wants 
and  is  entitled  to. 

The  Arguments 

“In  the  first  place  the  retailer  has  a  greater  labor 
turnover  than  any  other  vocation.  The  labor  cost 
is  the  largest  single  expense  item  in  a  retail  store. 
Therefore,  if  through  education  in  our  public 
schools  those  students  who  expect  to  enter  the  re¬ 
tail  field  can  secure  first  hand  information  during 
the  years  when  their  minds  are  open  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  in  that  way  learn  to  perform  a  greater 
service,  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  and  better 
work,  become  more  efficient  and  able  to  earn  more 
and  serve  better. 

“I.abor  turnover  will  be  reduced  materially,  em- 


r  RAISING  of  employees  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Departments  of  retail  stores 
would  be  simplified  if  the  new  people 
entering  stores  had  a  practical  grounding  in 
retailing  to  prepare  them  for  their  jobs.  The 
public  schools  in  a  number  of  cities  are  offer¬ 
ing  courses  designed  to  do  this.  The  mer¬ 
chants,  because  of  the  importance  of  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  community  and  the  big  part  they 
play  in  its  support  and  growth  are  justified  in 
asking  that  the  schools  provide  elementary 
training  in  the  simpler  aspects  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  one  city  which  re¬ 
cently  has  decided  to  include  such  courses  in 
its  high  school  curriculum.  Mr.  N.  H.  Nielson, 
Secretary  of  the  Retail  Merchants'  Bureau, 
with  a  committee  of  merchants  has  convinced 
the  authorities  of  the  wisdom  of  this  step. 
In  this  article,  we  have  quoted  his  description 
of  how  it  was  accomplished  and  his  arguments 
from  the  viewpoint  of  merchant,  worker  and 
consumer  in  favor  of  public  school  training. 
Our  members  will  find  this  article  worth 
reading. 
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ployees  will  know  more  of  what  they  may  expect 
when  entering  the  retail  field  and  there  will  be 
fewer  who  will  spend  from  one  to  six  months  only 
to  learn  they  are  not  fitted  for  the  position.  In 
that  way  they  may  prepare  for  a  position  more  to 
their  liking,  eliminating  loss  to  themselves  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  great  cost  of  constantly  training  new 
salespeople. 

Student  Viewpoint 

‘Then  there  is  the  students’  side  of  the  question. 
We  find  that  the  field  of  stenographic  w'ork  is  over¬ 
flowing  with  surplus  help,  more  stenographers  than 
places  and  many  of  them  are  seeking  retail  work. 

"We  also  find  that  57%  of  the  applicants  for 
store  positions  are  high  school  graduates,  all  of 
whom  are  unprepared  for  the  job  they  are  seeking. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  student  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  work  they  intend  to  tackle.  In  other 
words,  why  continue  to  prepare  so  many  for  the 
commercial  field  when  there  are  no  jobs  and  why' 
not  give  them  specialized  instruction  in  the  work 
which  they  eventually  will  seek? 

“The  question  is  asked  why  should  a  young  man 
or  woman  enter  the  retail  field?  What  are  the 
possibilities  for  them?  Is  not  a  stenographic  pos¬ 
ition  much  easier  and  better  paid?  Let  me  say  that 
a  stenographer  is  better  paid  in  the  beginning,  but 
show  me  a  stenographer  getting  more  than  $150 
a  month  and  I  will  show'  you  25  women  who  are 
getting  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  \'ear. 

Opportunities 

“Is  there  a  chance  in  retailing?  Yes,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  prescribed  course 
of  training  up  to  the  last  few  years.  There  are 
hundreds  of  successful  women  in  executive  positions 
as  buyers  and  department  managers.  Therefore,  a 
retail  course  in  our  public  schools  not  only  will 
make  the  store  give  better  service,  but  w'ill  help 
young  men  and  young  women  to  step  in  and  be  of 
real  service  in  the  beginning. 

“.And  now  the  customers’  viewpoint.  After  all 
the  customer  is  the  one  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
everyone  is  a  customer.  If  we  can  make  better  cus¬ 
tomers,  better  buyers,  by'  studying  distribution  as 
it  applies  today,  people  will  be  able  to  buy  better, 
more  economically'  and  will  get  more  out  of  w'hat 
they  buy  because  they'  will  know'  how'  to  use  that 
merchandise  and  w'hat  service  to  expect  from  the 
various  commodities  they  purchase. 

“Even  though  there  w'ere  no  other  benefits  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  students’  greater  earning 
power  and  the  stores’  ability  to  serve  better,  the 
fact  that  the  consumer  will  be  a  better  buyer  by 
having  studied  distribution  w'ould  justify  placing 
the  course  in  our  regular  school  curriculum. 

Course  of  Study 

“.At  our  conference,  the  principals  of  the  various 
high  schools  became  very  much  interested.  The 
next  problem  w'as  to  outline  a  program  w'hich  could 
be  worked  into  the  school  curriculum.  .Another 


meeting  of  the  educational  directors  was  held  for 
this  purpose  and  the  following  two-year  course  in 
salesmanship  w'as  outlined : 

Eleventh  Grade 

Open  to  .\11  Eleventh  Grade  Pupils 

English  5  &  6 . 2  semesters  1  unit 

History  5  &  6  . 2  semesters  1  unit 

Commercial  Materials .  1  semester  unit 

Store  Organization  and  Service . 1  semester  54  unit 

Commercial  Geography . 1  semester  unit 

Commercial  .Arithmetic . 1  semester  Yz  unit 

Twelfth  Grade 

Busines  English  1  &  2 . 2  semesters  1  unit 

(ieneral  Salesmanship . 1  semester  yj  unit 

Business  Organization  or  Commercial  Lawl  semester  Yz  unit 

Color  and  Design . 1  semester  >4  unit 

Public  Speaking  . 1  semester  unit 

Economics . 1  semester  y.i  unit 

Civics . 1  semester  J4  unit 

“Specially  trained  instructors  w'ill  be  employed 
to  teach  the  store  subjects  and  it  also  is  proposed 
that  students  in  the  twelfth  grade  w'ill  be  employed 
in  local  stores  for  laboratory'  experience  and  receive 
credits  for  such  w'ork  in  stores.’’ 

The  schools  of  Des  Aloines  apparently  are  going 
to  promote  interest  in  the  course  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  will  get  behind  it  aggressively.  Mr.  Nielson 
may  be  trusted  for  that.  The  local  newspapers  have 
given  substantial  publicity'  to  the  courses  in  recent 
weeks.  Certainly,  a  real  effort  is  being  made  to  do  a 
thorough  job  and  if  the  effort  is  sustained  it  should 
be  rewarded  with  substantial  success. 

If  our  members  want  any  further  information, 
we  feel  sure  Mr.  Nielson  will  sup])ly  it  to  them. 

Ex-Presi(leiit  Armstrong  the  Chairman 
of  Public  Affairs  Committee 

Bolton  S.  .Armstrong,  The  Mabley  &  Carew  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  by  President 
Tily  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Sub-Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  .Affairs.  Air.  .Armstrong  was  chos¬ 
en  for  this  post  because  of  his  familiar  contact  with 
national  public  questions. 

Alembers  of  the  .Association  w'ill  be  gratified  at 
the  assignment  of  this  chairmanship  to  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong.  He  is  admirably  fitted  to  present  the  view'- 
point  of  this  organization  on  public  affairs.  He  also 
is  well  qualified  to  interpret  national  questions  for 
the  members  of  the  .Association. 

Mr.  .Armstrong,  despite  a  protracted  illness, 
served  the  .Association  w'ell  as  its  President  in 
1924-25.  Under  his  leadership  substantial  progress 
was  made  in  building  up  the  service  of  the  organiz¬ 
ation  and  in  increasing  its  prestige  as  an  influence 
for  craft  progress.  He  is  at  present  a  member  of 
the  .Advisory'  Council  of  Ex-Presidents. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Traffic  Group,  Sixth  .Annual  Convention,  Hotel 
Emerson,  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  22,  23,  24, 
1925. 
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Earthquake  Insurance  As  It  Affects  Merchants 

Our  New  Bureau  Answers  Some  Very  Interesting  (Questions 
^  hich  ^  ere  Brought  to  Light  at  Controllers’  Conv  ention 

By  ^  ARREN  F.  Kimball,  Secretary  for  Insurance  Service 


Questions  flew  thick  and  fast  at  the  Insurance 
discussions  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  convention  at  Dayton  last 
month.  They  flew  so  fast,  in  fact,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  answer  some  of  the  most  interesting 
ones  in  the  time  allotted.  The  Association’s  Insur¬ 
ance  Bureau  has  selected  several  of  the  topics  which 
are  of  general  interest  to  all  members  for  comment 
in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN. 

Earthquake  and  Tornado 
1.  A  Brief  Review  of  Earthquake  and  Tornado 
Insurance. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  general  rules  have 
been  developed  in  determining  the  nature,  extent 
and  even  possibility  of  earthquakes  and  tornadoes, 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  definitely  confining 
these  disasters  to  any  particular  locality  or  posi¬ 
tively  anticipating  their  happening.  Earthquake  and 
Tornado  Insurance  is,  therefore,  a  live  subject  for 
every  section  of  the  country  and  for  every  class 
of  construction. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  insured  to  balance  the 
hazard  against  the  cost  of  insurance  and  make  his 
own  decision  as  to  whether  he  will  purchase  or 
carry  his  own  insurance,  for  any  owner  of  insur¬ 
able  property  automatically  becomes  a  self-insurer 
when  he  decides  not  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
insurance  companies  in  procuring  indemnity  against 
loss,  no  matter  how  remote  the  likelihood  of  loss 
may  Jie. 

The  question  most  commonly  raised  l)y  the  in¬ 
sured  is,  “What  hazards  are  NOT  covered  1)V  the 
policy?” 

The  Earthquake  Policy  contracts  to  reiml)urse 
the  insured  for  the  actual  cash  value  (ascertained 
with  i)roper  deductions  for  depreciation)  of  the 
l)roperty  at  the  time  of  the  loss  or  damage  .  .  .  . 
for  all  direct  loss  or  damage  by  eartliquake  and/or 
volcanic  eruption  and  by  removal  from  the  premises 
endangered  by  earthquake  and/or  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion.  E.xcept  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory  where 
s])ecial  forms  and  rates  prevail,  the  rates  are  4.  5  and 
6  cents  per  $100.00  insurance  based  on  50^  co-insur¬ 
ance,  and  depending  on  the  character  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Rate  deductions  ranging  from  to  40% 

are  granted  for  an  increase  in  co-insurance  percent¬ 
age  from  50%  to  l(X)^f. 

Hazards  Not  Covered 

The  hazards  NOT  covered  under  an  earthquake 
policy  are : 

Loss  or  damage  caused  by  windstorm  and/or 
tidal  wave,  snow  storm,  blizzard,  frost  or  cold 
weather,  explosion,  fire,  lightning,  high  water,  over¬ 
flow.  cloud  burst ;  theft ;  military  or  usurped  power ; 
order  of  civil  authority:  and  neglect  during  and 


after  earthquake.  In  case  of  fire  occurring  subse¬ 
quent  to  loss  or  damage  by  earthquake,  the  earth¬ 
quake  policy  is  not  liable  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
unless  the  building  or  any  material  part  thereof  fall 
as  direct  result  of  earthquake,  thus  avoiding  all  in¬ 
surance  under  all  fire  insurance  policies.  In  that 
event,  the  earthquake  policies  cover  loss  or  damage 
by  fire  occurring  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  building 
and  termination  of  liability  under  the  fire  insurance 
policies  (except  in  Pacific  Coast  territory).  The 
Earthquake  policy  is  not  liable. for  loss  or  damage 
by  hail,  rain,  and/or  snow,  unless  the  building  shall 
first  sustain  actual  damage  to  the  roof  or  walls 
by  the  direct  force  of  'an  earthquake. 

Fraud  or  misrepresentation  will  void  the  j)oIicv. 
Other  conditions  which  will  void  the  policy,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  agreement  in  writing  are: 

a.  If  the  interest  of  the  insured  be  other  than  un¬ 
conditional  and  sole  ownership. 

b.  Commencement  of  foreclosure  proceedings  or 
notice  of  sale  by  reason  of  any  mortgage  or 
trust  deed. 

c.  .Any  change,  other  than  death  of  insured,  in  the 
interest,  title  or  possession  of  the  subject  of  in¬ 
surance  (except  change  in  occupanc>). 

d.  Assignment  of  policy  before  loss. 

e.  Other  insurance. 

f.  Fall  of  building,  unless  as  result  of  earthquake. 

Special  Earlliquakc  Form  for  Pacific  Coast 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  territory,  the  earthquake 
])olicy  excludes  liability  for  loss  or  damage  caused 
by  fire,  whether  the  fire  be  caused  by  earthtiuake  or 
otherwise.  .Accordingly,  the  insured  is  advised  to 
eliminate  the  “Fallen  Building"  clause  in  his  fire 
])olicies.  which  arrangement  is  possible  by  payment 
of  additional  premium.  The  Pacific  Coast  Earth- 
(juake  jtolicv  reads  as  follows: 

It  is,  however,  expressly  understood  and  agreed, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  word  "fire'’  in  the 
printed  portion  of  this  policy,  that  the  puri)ose  of 
this  contract  is  to  indenmif}-  the  insured  against  loss 
or  damage  by  earthquake,  and  for  that  reason,  wher¬ 
ever  the  word  "fire"  appears  in  the  printed  i)ortion 
of  this  policy  the  word  "earthquake”  is  hereby  sub¬ 
stituted  therefor. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  this  insur¬ 
ance  is  subject  to  all  of  the  printed  provisions,  agree¬ 
ments  and  conditions  of  this  policy,  and  is  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  following  special  provisions  : 

This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  here¬ 
under  unless  the  same  exceeds  one  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  herein  described  at  the  time 
of  the  loss,  and  then  shall  only  be  liable  for  the 
loss  or  damage  in  excess  of  the  amount  hereby 
exempted :  provided,  however,  that  in  no  event  shall 
an  exemption  hereunder  be  less  than  Fifty  Dollars 
no-  mere  than  Five  Hundred  Dollars. 

If.  at  the  time  of  loss  or  damage,  the  whole  amount 
of  insurance  against  earthquake  on  the  property 
therein  described  shall  be  less  than  .  .  .  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  cash  value  thereof,  this  company 
shall:  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  be  liable  for  only 
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such  proportion  of  such  loss  or  damage  as  the 
amount  insured  by  this  policj-  shall  bear  to  the  said 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  such  property. 

llie  following  provisions  of  the  printed  portion  of 
this  policy  are  hereby  eliminated: 

(a)  Commencing  with  the  word  "or"  on  line  37,  and 
ending  with  the  word  "property”  on  line  43. 

(b)  Commencing  with  the  word  "or”  on  line  55,  and 
ending  with  the  word  "days”  on  line  62. 

(c)  Commencing  with  the  word  "unless”  on  line  71, 
and  ending  with  the  word  "cease”  on  line  73. 

(d)  Commencing  with  the  word  "if"  on  line  144,  and 
ending  with  the  word  "payment"  on  line  146. 

This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  fire,  whether  the  fire  be  caused  by 
earth<|uake  or  otherwise. 

If  the  property  herein  described  be  damaged  or 
destroyed  partly  by  earthquake  and  partly  by  fire, 
this  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  greater  amount 
than  the  difference  between  the  actual  cash  value  of 
said  property  at  the  time  of  such  loss  or  damage 
and  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  portion  of  said 
property  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  in  no  event  shall  this 
company  be  liable  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
sum  specified  in  this  policy. 

Other  insurance  permitted. 

Loss,  if  any,  on  building  only,  subject  however  to 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  policy,  payable 

to  . 

Torna«lo 

The  Tornado  Policy  contracts  to  reimburse  the 
insured  ajjainst  all  direct  loss  and  damage  by  wind 
storm,  cvclone  and  tornado  to  the  extent  of  the 
cash  value  ('ascertained  with  jiroper  deductions  for 
depreciation)  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  loss 
or  damage.  .\s  in  Earthquake  Insurance,  the  rates 
varv  depending  on  the  percentage  of  co-insurance 
used  in  the  jiolicy. 

The  so-called  “Fallen  Building’’  clause  in  the 
Standard  Fire  Policy  is  of  special  interest  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  lack  of  complete  coverage  here¬ 
tofore  in  the  event  of  fire  f(dlowing  the  collapse 
of  the  building.  This  clause  reads  as  follows  in  the 
Xew  York  Standard  Fire  Poliev: 

"If  a  building,  or  any  material  part  thereof,  fall 
except  as  the  result  of  fire,  all  insurance  by  this 
policy  on  such  building  or  its  contents  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  cease.” 

The  New  York  Standard  Tornado  Policy  contains 
the  following  clause ; 

“In  case  of  fire  occurring  subsequent  to  any  loss 
or  damage  by  wind  storm,  cyclone  or  tornado,  this 
company  shall  be  liable  under  this  policy  only  for 
such  loss  or  damage  as  occurred  previous  to  said 
loss  or  damage  by  fire  and  for  no  loss  by  fire  what¬ 
ever.” 

Under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  fire  and  tor¬ 
nado  policies,  if  there  was  first  partial  damage  by 
tornado  followed  by  destruction  of  the  remainder 
of  the  property  by  fire,  the  insured  would  not  be 
able  to  recover  the  total  loss  even  though  he  had 
carried  full  tornado  and  fire  coveratre.  If  he  had 
no  tornado  insurance,  he  would  be  unable  to  recover 
any  of  the  loss  from  the  fire  policy.  If  he  had  tor¬ 
nado  insurance,  he  would  be  able  to  recover  -only 
the  damage  caused  by  the  tornado. 

Bridging  the  Gap 

This  condition  has  recently  lieen  corrected  by  per¬ 
mitting  an  endorsement  on  the  Tornado  policy  ex¬ 


tending  the  coverage  to  include  loss  by  fire  follow¬ 
ing  as  a  direct  result  of  the  tornado  or  wind  storm. 
For  complete  protection,  this  necessitates  full  tor¬ 
nado  coverage  in  nearly  every  case  instead  of  the 
50‘c  co-insurance  basis,  more  or  less  commonly 
used  heretofore.  The  so-called  “Bridging  the  Fire- 
Tornado  Gap”  endorsement  reads  as  follows: 

“This  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  snowstorm,  blizzard,  frost  or  cold 
weather;  nor  for  loss  or  damage  occasioned  directly 
or  indirectly  by  or  through  any  explosion,  tidal  wave, 
lightning,  high  water,  overflow,  cloudburst,  theft, 
nor  for  neglect  by  the  insured  to  use  all  reasonable 
means  to  save  and  preserve  the  property  during  and 
after  a  windstorm,  cyclone  or  tornado,  nor  for  any 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  except  that  in  case  the  build¬ 
ing  or  any  material  part  thereof,  fall  as  the  result 
of  windstorm,  cyclone  or  tornado,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fire  as  a  direct  result,  then  this  insurance 
is  extended  to  cover  such  resultant  loss ;  provided, 
however,  that  if  there  shall  be  other  windstorm, 
cyclone  or  tornado  insurance  on  said  property,  this 
Company  shall  be  liable  by  virtue  of  this  extension 
of  liability  tor  such  proportion  only  of  such  result¬ 
ant  fire  loss  as  this  insurance  bears  to  the  total 
windstorm,  cyclone  or  tornado  insurance  on  such 
property,  whether  other  such  insurance  does  or  does 
not  cover  resultant  fire  loss,  and  whether  or  not 
other  insurance  be  valid  or  collectible.” 

The  hazards  NOT  covered  under  a  regular  torna¬ 
do  and  wind  storm  policy  are  as  follows : 

"Loss  or  damage  caused  by  snr  ,v  storm,  blizzard, 
frost  and  cold  weather;  lo-s  r  damage  occasioned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  or  through  any  fire,  ex¬ 
plosion.  tidal  wave,  lightning,  high  water,  overflow 
or  cloudburst ;  theft ;  and  neglect  to  preserve  prop- 
ertv  during  and  after  wind  storm  or  tornado. 

"In  the  case  of  fire  occuring  subsequent  to  any  loss 
or  damage  by  windstorm,  cyclone  or  tornado,  this 
Company  shall  be  liable  under  this  policy  only  for 
such  loss  or  damage  as  occurred  previous  to  said 
loss  or  damage  by  fire  and  for  no  loss  by  fire  what¬ 
soever.”  (Unless  corrected  by  using  the  “Bridging 
the  Fire-Tornado  Gap”  endorsement  or  eliminating 
the  “Fallen  Building”  clause  by  endorsement  as  fre¬ 
quently  done  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory.) 

Other  Exelu.sions 

There  are  certain  water  and  rain  damage  exclu¬ 
sions  which  are  covered  hv  the  following  clause: 

“This  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  water  or  rain,  whether  driven  by 
wind  or  not.  unless  the  building  described  or  con¬ 
taining  the  property  described  shall  first  sustain  an 
actual  damage  to  roof  or  walls  by  the  direct  force 
of  the  wind,  and  shall  then  be  liable  only  for  such 
damage  to  the  interior  of  the  building  or  the  de¬ 
scribed  property  therein  as  may  be  caused  by  water 
or  rain  entering  the  building  through  openings  in 
roof  or  walls  made  by  direct  action  of  the  wind,  or 
by  water  from  sprinkler  or  other  piping  broken  by 
such  damage  to  roof  or  walls.” 

There  are  special  hazards  NOT  covered  unless  in¬ 
cluded  by  special  written  agreement,  as  follows : 

“Loss  or  damage  caused  by  hail,  whether  driven  by 
wind  or  not ;  loss  or  damage  to  metal  smoke  stacks, 
awnings,  signs,  temnorary  or  board  roof  additions ; 
loss  or  damage  to  buildings  or  contents  in  process 
of  construction  or  reconstruction  unless  same  are 
entirely  enclosed  and  under  roof,  with  all  outside 
doors  and  windows  pcrmanentlv  in  place." 
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The  conditions  under  which  the  policy  may  be 
voided  are : 

“Fraud,  misrepresentation,  change  in  interest  or 
title,  other  than  death  of  the  insured;  and  assign¬ 
ment  of  policy  without  written  consent  of  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Monthly  Reporting  Policy 

2.  Is  there  a  reporting  form  of  policy  to  cover  fluctuat¬ 
ing  values  of  merchandise? 

This  policy  is  designed  to  enable  the  store  to  be 
automatically  covered  at  all  times  up  to  peak  value 
of  merchandise,  while  paying  premium  only  for  in¬ 
surance  actually  needed.  The  policy  is  generally 
written  for  a  provisional  amount,  based  on  a  fair 
average  for  the  year,  but  includes  a  maximum  limit 
of  liability  in  excess  of  the  provisional  amount.  This 
limit  is  arrived  at  by  using  the  peak  value,  or  if  the 
reporting  policy  is  to  contribute  with  other  specific 
insurance,  by  computing  the  difference  between 
peak  value  and  the  sum  of  all  other  specific  insur¬ 
ance  applying  on  the  same  property.  A  monthly 
report  of  actual  values  as  of  the  same  day  in  each 
month  is  made  by  the  insured  and  the  premium 
adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  policy  term  by  averaging 
the  twelve  monthly  reports.  If  the  provisional  pre¬ 
mium  is  less  than  the  premium  due,  additional  pre¬ 
mium  is  paid  by  the  insured ;  if  more,  return  pre¬ 
mium  is  paid  by  the  Insurance  Company. 

A  monthly  reporting  policy  has  every  advantage 
for  the  store  in  that  it  automatically  provides  full 
coverage  up  to  the  specified  limit,  regardless  of 
seasonal  or  unexpected  fluctuations  in  values,  and 
eliminates  the  customary  short  rate  penalty  for 
short  term  insurance.  It  is  equivalent  to  100% 
coverage  so  that  specific  policies  should  have  a 
100%  co-insurance  clause  and  thereby  obtain  the 
minimum  rate.  The  character  of  the  physical  risk, 
the  extent  of  fluctuations  in  values  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  values  involved  have  an  important  bearing  in 
obtaining  this  coverage.  The  less  attractive  the 
physical  risk,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  procure  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  on  this  basis. 

Unusual  Features 

This  policy  is  somewhat  in  conflict  with  general 
practice,  for  the  following  reasons; 

a.  It  eliminates  the  short  rate  penalty  for  short 
term  insurance. 

b.  It  uses  up  underwriting  capacity  without  paying 
premium,  that  is,  the  companies  have  to  consider 
the  "limit”  instead  of  the  "average”  as  being  the 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  throughout  the  year 
and  thus  may  lose  the  opportunity  to  write  addit¬ 
ional  insurance  on  nearby  risks  at  the  regular 
rates.  Reporting  policies  are  now  obtainable  from 
the  Reciprocals  and  from  some  Stock  Companies 
when  one  broker  is  allowed  to  handle  a  large 
portion  of  the  line  and  when  the  amount  of 
“permanent”  insurance  placed  is  at  least  no  less 
than  the  amount  of  fluctuating  values.  When 
placed  with  the  Reciprocals,  the  extra  accounting 
involved  is  no  small  factor  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  if  this  form  of  policy  became  general, 
with  the  Reciprocals  or  Stock  Companies,  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  would  face  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  operating  expense  and  would  in  all 
probability  ask  for  additional  premium  in  re¬ 


turn  for  the  very  definite  advantages  granted  the 
store.  Obviously,  this  policy  can  be  written  only 
for  excellent  moral  risks  where  records  are  def¬ 
initely  established  and  carefully  maintained. 

Credit  Insurance 

3.  Is  so-called  Credit  or  Accounts  Receivable  Insurance 

a  practical  investment  for  the  retail  merchant? 

This  insurance  would  reimburse  the  store  for 
outstanding  accounts  which  could  not  be  collected 
in  the  event  that  the  records  of  accounts  receivable 
were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  insured  was  unable 
to  collect  from  his  customers.  It  is  a  practical  in¬ 
vestment  and  the  insurance  should  be  carried  when¬ 
ever  the  store  is  subject  to  loss  in  this  way.  Certain 
safeguards  can  be  taken  and  if  all  three  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods  are  complied  with,  consideration 
might  be  given  to  omitting  this  insurance. 

a.  Complete  automatic  sprinkler  protection. 

b.  Records  kept  in  approved  safe  cabinets  or  vaults. 

c.  Duplication  of  records,  with  duplicate  copy  kept 
at  some  other  location  than  the  main  store.  Ob¬ 
viously,  duplication  of  accounts  receivable  records 
is  difficult  to  accomplish  without  exceeding  prac¬ 
tical  effort  and  expense.  Some  stores  have  stated 
that  an  addressograph  list  could  be  prepared  each 
month  at  reasonable  cost  and  be  kept  outside 
store.  Even  though  this  list  would  give  only  the 
names  of  outstanding  accounts,  it  is  felt  that  data 
would  be  of  real  value  in  case  all  other  records 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  .\t  worst,  a  list  of  this 
character  would  give  something  very  definite  to 
work  on  in  case  the  store  was  facing  complete 
loss  of  outstanding  accounts. 

■  Reducing  Costs 

4.  How  can  cost  of  insurance  be  reduced  without  en¬ 

dangering  the  insurance  companies  who  cannot  stand 
large  losses  when  they  happen?  Would  it  pay  to 
have  own  adjusters  who  could  serve  when  needed, 
u'ithout  excessive  cost,  based  on  a  percentage  basis? 

The  only  way  in  which  insurance  costs  can  be  re¬ 
duced.  as  far  as  the  companies  are  concerned,  is 
to  reduce  losses  or  reduce  expenses.  The  individual 
store  is  more  or  less  able  to  obtain  lower  rates, 
without  endangering  the  insurance  company,  by  im¬ 
proving  the  physical  risk.  In  general,  however, 
rates  are  high  or  low  in  any  one  class  of  business 
according  to  the  losses  sustained  in  that  class  year 
after  year.  The  department  store  business  as  a 
whole  is  suffering  because  of  heavy  losses  caused 
by  many  inferior  physical  risks  among  smaller 
stores  and  the  Insurance  Bureau  is  basing  its  work 
on  this  fundamental  principle  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  individual  store  is  bound  to  gain  directly 
with  the  improvement  of  its  own  risk  and  the  entire 
membership  indirectly  when  losses  on  department 
store  business  as  a  whole  are  permanently  lessened. 

Independent  Adjustors 

Adjusting  expense  totals  only  from  1%  to  ll->% 
of  premium  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  reducing  cost,  although  some 
lowering  of  cost  could  perhaps  be  made.  It  has 
already  been  improved  in  New  York  City.  As  for 
having  your  own  independent  adjuster,  more  harm 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Fraser  Chosen  Controllers’  Congress  Chairman 

Sixth  Convention  Had  Record  Attendance  and  Accomplished 
Real  Progress  in  Better  Understanding  of  (]raft  Problems 


N.  FRASER,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  was 
,  elected  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
at  the  convention  of  the  group  last  month  at 
Dayton.  Mr.  Fraser  succeeds  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  whose  administration 
has  been  marked  by  the  formation  of  a  score  of 
local  groups  and  many  other  accomplishments 
which  have  strengthened  the  group  greatly. 

The  delegates  elected  a 
full  list  of  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  for  the  current 
year.  The  following  officers 
were  named:  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  for  New  England, 

Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T. 

Slattery  Co.,  Boston  ;  Vice- 
President  for  Mid-Atlantic 
States,  A.  E.  0.\enreiter, 

Jos.  Horne  &  Co..  Pitts- 
l)urgh :  Vice-President  for 
South.  T.  \V.  Friederick, 

Joske  Bros.,  San  Antonio; 

Vice-President  for  Mid- 
West.  Jay  Iglauer,  Halle 
Bros.  Co..  Cleveland;  Vice- 
President  for  West.  M. 

Whittemore,  The  White 
House,  San  Francisco;  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  Peter  F. 
lenss,  Jenss  Bros.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  Directors 

The  Board  of  Directors 
was  chosen  as  follows:  Er¬ 
nest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  N: 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  ;  David 
E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co., 

Boston ;  B.  L.  Brown,  A.  I. 

Xamm  &:  Son,  Brooklyn ; 

C.  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Po.,  Detroit ;  W.  T.  Holmes, 

Pfeiffer  Bros..  Little  Rock;  W.  J.  Hunter.  Mab- 
ley  &  Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  C.  C.  Kaskell.  Sti.x. 
Baer  &  Fuller  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Archibald  Mc- 
Leish,  Carson  Pirie  &  Scott,  Chicago;  Miss  Alice 
Hill.  Jordan  Marsh  Co..  Boston;  E.  C.  Fisher.  The 
Shepard  Co..  Providence;  D.  M.  Freudenthal.  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co..  Newark ;  E.  W.  Broidy,  Thal- 
heimer  Bros.,  Richmond;  C.  A.  Garties,  Rike  Kum- 
ler  Co.,  Dayton ;  L.  R.  Moore,  Chas.  Stevens  & 
Bros..  Chicago;  J.  B.  Guernsey,  The  Emporium. 
San  Francisco;  H.  C.  Nelson,  Bon  Marche,  Seattle; 
and  Messrs.  Fraser,  Creighton,  Friederick,  Iglauer. 
Whittemore,  Jenss  and  Oxenreiter. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  convention  held  four 
solid  days  of  sessions  that  were  filled  with  con¬ 


structive  discussions  of  more  economical  operating 
methods  for  retail  stores.  The  meetings  were  un¬ 
usually  well  attended  and  there  was  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  handling  of  the  convention  and  the 
I)enefits  derived  from  it. 

Convention  Doings 

It  is  impossible  in  the  restricted  space  of  THE 
BULLETIN  to  give  any 
adefjuate  report  of  the 
many  fine  addresses  which 
were  delivered  at  Dayton. 
We  have  included  in  this 
issue  a  full  statement  of  the 
Harvard  Operating  Ex¬ 
pense  Survey  which  was 
announced  in  part  at  the 
convention  and  some  in¬ 
teresting  observations  by 
Mr.  Scull  on  the  inter¬ 
change  of  statistics. 

One  of  the  addresses 
which  attracted  great  in¬ 
terest  was  that  of  J.  D. 
Guernsey,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco,  who  spoke 
on  the  future  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization. 

1  le  outlined  a  model  store 
at  it  will  be  in  1930,  stress¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  the  con¬ 
solidation  idea,  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  Wall  Street, 
more  fle.xible  stocks,  sim¬ 
plification  of  methods  and 
standardization  of  process¬ 
es,  all  topped  off  by  a 
growth  of  courtesy  in  re¬ 
lations  with  the  customer 
and  the  introduction  of 
greater  personality  in  the 
store. 

Jay  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland,  predicted 
new  standards  of  prosperity  for  American  industry 
if  business  exercises  a  proper  degree  of  common- 
sense  in  conducting  its  operations.  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Mr.  Kimball  contributed  a  large  amount  of  helpful 
information  on  Insurance  problems,  a  whole  even¬ 
ing  being  given  over  to  that  important  topic.  In 
this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN.  Mr.  Kimball  has 
supplied  an  article  which  answers  some  of  the  most 
interesting  questions  propounded  at  the  Dayton 
meeting,  A  careful  reading  of  his  ideas  on  Earth¬ 
quake  insurance  is  recommended  to  all  store  own¬ 
ers. 

Lew  Hahn,  the  Association’s  Managing  Director, 
delivered  a  stimulating  keynote  address  on  Economy 
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of  Operation,  having  stopped  at  Dayton  on  his  way 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Harold  R.  Young,  our  Wash¬ 
ington  Secretary,  spoke  at  length  on  taxation  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  and  immediate  future.  Mr. 
Hahn’s  address  stressed  the  point  that  waste  in 
business  was  due  very  largely  to  laxity  in  control 
and  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  training  salespeople 
to  understand  that  their  job  is  selling  and  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  better  job  to  fall  their  way. 

.\s  in  past  years,  the  Controllers’  Congress 
will  publish  a  complete  report  of  the  convention 
proceedings.  For  those  who  missed  the  convention, 
a  careful  reading  of  the  minutes  is  the  only  way  to 
get  a  proper  picture  of  the  sessions.  We  recom¬ 
mend  securing  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  when  they 
are  published  a  little  later  in  the  summer. 


Earthquake  Insurance  and  Merchants 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

than  good  is  likely  to  be  done  unless  you  are  able  to 
obtain  the  very  best  services.  On  this  subject  the 
following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  pamphlet 
“What  to  Do  in  Case  of  P'ire”  which  was  issued  bv 
the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  Ctmtrollers’  Con- 


Order  Toilet  Goods  Manuals  ]\oiv 

\OTtiF.K  of  the  extremely  valuable 
series  of  Merchandise  Manuals  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Prince  School  of  Education 
for  Store  Service  is  in  final  stages  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  this 
Summer.  The  latest  of  the  series  is  “The 
Toilet  Goods  Manual."  A  careful  reading  of 
the  manuscript  shows  that  it  is  full  of  good 
material  which  can  be  applied  practically  by 
every  store  which  sells  this  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  price  of  ‘"The  Toilet  Goods  Manual" 
tvill  be  SI  per  copy,  postpaid.  It  will  contain 
132  pages  relating  to  the  merchandise  handled 
in  the  toilet  goods  department,  its  origin, 
method  of  manufacture,  how  to  sell  it  and 
many  other  kinds  of  information  of  substan¬ 
tial  assistance  to  salespeople.  The  Manual 
has  been  read  and  revised  by  a  number  of 
leading  merchandise  managers,  buyers  and 
manufacturers  of  toilet  articles. 

In  order  to  conserve  Association  funds.  w« 
should  know  at  once  approximately  how 
many  copies  of  this  Manual  will  be  wanted 
by  our  members.  Please  advise  us  without  de¬ 
lay  the  number  of  copies  you  will  want  for 
the  executives  and  salespeople  in  your  toilet 
goods  department.  Your  requisition  will  be 
filled  at  the  rate  of  Si  per  copy  when  the 
books  come  off  the  press  this  Summer. 


July,  1925 


gress  a  few  months  ago  and  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Association. 

“Very  often  an  assured  having  placed  his  insurance 
among  a  number  of  agents,  cannot  command  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  a  single  agent  could  render  him  at  such 
a  time,  or  he  may  feel  that  he  wishes  expert  and 
independent  advice  and  assistance  for  his  own  side 
of  the  adjustment.  Under  such  conditions,  he  may 
desire  to  employ  an  independent  adjuster  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  in  the  negotiations  with  the  companies. 

"The  employment  of  an  independent  adjuster, 
however,  may  prejudice  the  assured’s  companies, 
where  if  left  to  an  intelligent,  influential  broker, 
the  companies  will  take  a  more  liberal  point  of  view 
than  if  pressed  by  an  independent  adjuster  purely 
upon  the  merits  of  the  facts.  If  the  assured  feels  the 
need  of  independent  advice,  he  might  employ  this 
adjuster  to  act  only  in  a  confidential  advisory  capac¬ 
ity.  and  not  in  the  public  adjustment.  It  may  even 
be  said  that  unless  the  very  best  services  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  it  would  be  better  not  to  bring  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  adjuster  at  all.’’ 


Post  Office  Confirms  Rulinji  Against 
Insuring  Memo  Shipments 

Confirmation  of  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  refuse  to  pay  insurance  claims  on 
goods  shipped  without  bona  fide  order,  described  in 
the  last  issue  of  THE  BL’LLETIN.  was  anm)unced 
from  Washington  early  in  June.  The  Post  Office 
Department  announced  that  its  action  was  based  on 
a  definite  provision  in  the  postal  regulations. 

The  postal  law  provides  that  indemnity  for  loss 
and  damage  shall  not  be  |)aid  on  parcels  addressed 
to  prospective  customers  who  have  not  ordered 
them  or  authorized  shipment  in  any  way.  The  orig¬ 
inal  purpose  of  this  rule  was  to  check  the  activities 
of  concerns  which  were  flooding  the  country  with 
small  articles  through  the  parcel  post  without  any 
orders  from  the  consumers  to  whom  the  goods  were 
shipped.  . 

It  is  apparent  that  the  decision  of  the  Postal  au¬ 
thorities  to  invoke  this  rule  against  manufacturers 
who  ship  to  retailers  on  memo  in  the  hope  of  some 
of  the  merchandise  sticking  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  such  selling  is  uneconomic,  undesirable  and  a 
real  nuisance  to  most  store-owners.  In  order  not 
to  i)lace  any  barriers  in  the  way  of  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.  however,  it  has  Iieen  proposed  that  manufac¬ 
turers  can  get  around  the  regulation  by  securing  a 
blanket  order  from  retail  customers  authorizing 
shipment  of  samples  when  the  occasion  demands. 

The  Post  Office  official  who  announced  the  de¬ 
cision  to  pursue  this  policy  stated  that  an  extra  in¬ 
surance  risk  attaches  to  articles  shijjped  to  retailers 
or  the  consumer  without  <irder.  It  is  said  that  the 
consignee  after  receiving  such  a  shipment  and  open¬ 
ing  it  is  under  no  legal  obligation  under  the  postal 
laws  to  pack  it  up  and  return  it  to  the  sender.  So 
many  claims  were  paid  because  merchandise  was 
not  returned  that  the  post  office  found  it  was  help¬ 
ing  largely  to  support  the  activities  of  such  ship¬ 
pers.  The  enforcement  of  the  new  regulation,  this 
official  said,  was  ojierating  very  eflfectually  to  check 
the  ])ractice  against  which  it  was  aimed. 
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A  Simple  Type  of  Customers’  Parking  Service 

Bamltergers  of  Newark  (^ut  Out  All  Needless  Trimmings  ami 
Find  Their  Automobile  Tra<le  Likes  The  Bare  Accomodation 


Economy  coupled  with  satisfactory  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  customer  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Customers’  Parking 
Service  which  has  been  instituted  by  L.  Bamberger 
^  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  There  are  certain  features 
which  mark  this  service  out  as  a  practical  improve¬ 
ment  on  many  similar  efforts  to  help  the  customer 
avoid  the  inconvenience  and  worry  caused  by  traffic 
congestion  and  parking  regulations. 

The  Bamberger  method  of  handling  customers’ 
cars  is  very  simple.  It  has  done  away  with  some  of 
the  most  expensive  frills — which  by  the  way  have 
been  responsible  for  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
parking  service  among  merchants  who  have  inau¬ 
gurated  it.  Physical  ecpiipment  and  personal  ser¬ 
vice  have  been  kept  within  the  strictest  limits  and 
careful  supervision  is  enforced  to  control  any  ten¬ 
dency  toward  extravagance. 

Service  Satisfies 

The  most  important  result  gained  during  the  first 
six  weeks  of  operation  is  the  demonstration  that 
the  customers  of  the  store  api)reciate  a  simple  type 
of  service  and  are  using  it  in  rapidly  increasing 
numbers.  In  the  first  week,  172  cars  were  taken 
care  of ;  in  the  sixth  week,  the  number  had  grown 
to  5S8.  The  growth  had  been  steady  and  is  said 
to  be  continuing. 

The  service  is  con¬ 
ducted  as  folhnvs :  Cus¬ 
tomers  driving  their 
own  cars  must  take 
them  direct  to  the 
parking  space,  which 
is  about  ten  blocks 
from  the  store.  Here  a 
bus  ])icks  them  uj)  and 
takes  them  to  the  store. 
It  makes  very  fre(|uent 
trips  and  there  is  little 
delay  in  waiting  for  it. 
Cars  flriven  by  chauf¬ 
feurs  droj)  their  custo¬ 
mers  at  the  store  and 
go  to  the  same  park¬ 
ing  space  to  await  the 
crdl  of  their  (jwners. 
I'he  parking  space  is  a 
private  plot  of  0])en 
ground  owned  t)y  Bam- 
bergers  and  located 
next  door  to  their  Fur¬ 
niture  Warehouse. 

“We  are  not  able  as  yet,”  said  Mr.  A.  Schindel, 
Su]‘)erintendent  of  Bambergers.  “to  estimate  the 
cost  of  running  this  ser\'ice.  We  have  two  men  in 


charge,  one  to  drive  the  bus  and  ime  to  check  the 
cars,  and  two  men  to  relieve  at  noon  hour.  From 
all  indications  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  on  an 
extra  bus.  From  the  many  favorable  comments  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  peo- 
l)le  using  this  service, 
we  believe  its  success  is 
assured.”  Mr.  Schindel 
points  t»)  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  the 
growth  in  the  number 
of  cars  parked,  the 
number  of  i)eople  car¬ 
ried  in  the  bus  had 
grown  from  622  in  the 
first  week  to  2W7  in 
the  sixth  week.  A  de¬ 
tailed  description  of 
how  the  i)lan  works  is 
found  in  Bambergers’ 
notice  of  the  opening 
of  this  service  as  issued 
to  the  store  organiza¬ 
tion  : 

“Parking  hours  are 
from  S;45  to  6:(X).  Cars 
may  be  parked  for 
three  hours  free.  After 
that,  there  will  be  a 
charge  of  1.^  cents  for  each  hour  or  any  fraction 
thereof. 

(hisloiners  Drivin<;:  Own  (iars 

“It  will  be  necessary  for  customers  driving  their 
own  cars  to  drive  them  to  the  Parking  Station. 
L’ljon  arriving  there,  customer  will  receive  a  white 
parking  check  which  will  also  act  as  a  bus  ticket 
giving  permission  to  ride  in  the  bus  to  and  from 
the  store.  It  will  be  necessar\-  to  have  this  check 
().  K.  at  one  of  the  service  desks  in  the  store  which 
will  imlicate  that  customer  has  I)een  in  the  store. 
I'he  check  is  illustrated.  See  Check  A. 

“(  lerk  at  service  desk  on  any  floor  will  rubber 
stain])  the  customer's  check  in  the  jilace  designated 
on  this  check. 

“The  bus  chauffeur  will  drive  his  bus  into  the 
Parking  Station  so  that  customers  may  be  able  to 
sit  in  their  cars  until  the  bus  arrives.  When  dis¬ 
charging  ])assengers,  the  bus  will  also  be  driven 
into  the  station  so  as  to  make  it  as  convenient  as 
])ossible  for  customers  to  get  their  cars. 

“The  bus  chauffeur  will  punch  the  customer’s 
check  in  the  sijuare  indicated  on  the  check  both 
going  to  the  store  or  to  the  ])arking  station.  A 
punch  for  each  i)assenger:  as  a  customer  driving 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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A  Unique  Pad  Devised  for  Furniture  Delivery 

Promises  to  Effect  Economies  in  Packing  Supplies  and  in 
Handling — Some  Thoughts  on  Layout,  System  and  Eipiipment 

By  A.  W.  Einstein,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


HEXEVER  a  member  store  develops  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  good,  we  like  to  show  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  This  time  it  is  B.  H. 
Gifford,  Warehouse  Superintendent  of  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.  His  new  patented  furniture 
pad  is  very  unique,  but  simple  in  design.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  its  various  uses  accompany  this  article. 

He  claims  that  by  using  it  you  can  get  away 
from  wrapping  furniture  with  i)aper.  It  is  put  on 
the  merchandise  more  quickly  and  protects  it  better 
while  the  truck  is  being  loaded.  It  is  believed  that 
more  pieces  can  be  carried  on  the  truck;  also  that 
the  load  can  be  made  ready  with  greater  ease. 

Highly  polished,  expensive  furniture  must  of 
course  be  protected  from  the  pad  by  an  oil  pajjer. 


When  planning  a  delivery  department,  remember, 
that  it  costs  money  every  time  you  handle  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  costs  money  to  move  packages  from 
one  place  to  am)ther.  Therefore,  we  should  make 
our  layout  such  that  a  minimum  number  of  hand¬ 
lings  are  necessary,  and  a  minimum  distance  is 
traversed.  The  old  geometric  axiom,  “A  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  betw'een  two  points,” 
has  never  been  proven  false. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  closer  our  cen¬ 
tral  wrap  and  packing  rooms  are  to  our  delivery, 
the  cheaper  would  l)e  our  o])erations.  Also,  the 
closer  we  can  get  the  delivery  trucks  to  the  pack¬ 
age  bins,  the  less  will  be  the  cost  t)f  handling. 
.Many  stores  were  I)uilt  so  long  ago  that  their  ]diys- 


which,  however,  is  only  laid  loosely  over  the  fin¬ 
ished  top  surface.  This  same  oil  pa])er  must  be  used 
even  if  the  merchandise  is  wrapped.  Time  is  saved 

Is/:  In  the  packing  preparation. 

2nd :  In  the  loading  of  the  truck. 

3rd :  In  the  unloading  of  the  truck. 

3th:  In  the  cleaning  up  process  at  the  custo¬ 
mer's  home. 

Money  is  saved  directly  through  reduction  in 
paper  and  twine  purchases,  and  indirectly  because 
of  the  time  element.  The  pad  consists  of  a  corner 
approximately  2  feet  by  3  feet  by  4  feet  that 
can  be  slipped  over  almost  any  shape  furniture. 
The  pictures  speak  for  themselves. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  members 
to  present  their  problems  to  the  Association  after 
instead  of  before  irrevocable  decisions  have  been 
made.  Of  course  we  are  glad  to  have  them  at  any 
time,  but  more  good  can  be  done  if  all  information 
is  collected  before  plans  have  been  started.  Should 
you  be  deviating  from  good  practice  it  is  less  costly 
to  change  your  mind  than  to  overhaul  an  entire 
delivery  layout. 


ical  layout  makes  it  impossible  to  attain  perfection. 
Vet,  even  a  number  t)f  these  organizations  can  im- 
])rove  their  i)ackage  handling  situation  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  ham])ers. 

*  *  *  * 

A  srood  rule  to  follow  in  delivery  department  lay¬ 
out  is  to  stick  to  straight  lines  wherever  possible. 
Keej)  the  wrap])ing  and  i)acking  functions  and  the 
different  delivery  rooms  as  condensed  as  possible. 

*  3k  3|C 

Automatic  machinery  looks  nice  and  often  saves 

lots  of  money  for  its  owner.  But  because  the  John 
Doe  Com])any  has  installed  a  modern,  u])-to-date 
belt  conveyor  for  sorting  bundles,  is  no  sign  that 
Henry  Roe.  Inc.  needs  similar  equipment.  Many 
times  an  ordinary  wooden  table  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Moral :  Don't  be  guided  too  much  by  what 
the  other  fellow  has  done  unless  your  operating  con¬ 
ditions  are  similar. 

3k  3k  3k  3k 

Many  delivery  departments  have  too  many  forms, 
others  have  too  few.  Forms  cost  money.  It  costs 
more  money  when  they  are  filled  in  by  the  users. 
And  the  expense  continues  when  they  are  filed  and 
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u>ed.  Whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  have  a  certain 
form  is  easily  decided.  .\sk  yourself,  “Will  using 
the  information  save  me  more  money  than  it  will 
cost  to  get  it  and  use  it?”  Notice  that  the  term 
“using  the  information”  is  employed.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  worthless  in  itself.  You’ve  got  to  analyze 
and  use  it.  The  old  golf  rule  about  “following 
through”  holds  good  here.  So  many  very  fine  re¬ 
tail  organizations  collect  lots  of  valubale  informa¬ 
tion.  hut  never  “follow  through.”  Then  again,  it  is 


the  Association  will  visit  you  and  bring  back  with 
him  all  the  things  we  want  to  know.  You  will  then 
fitid  yourself  blossoming  into  print. 

♦  ♦  *  *  * 

At  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  the  following  Officers  and  Di¬ 
rectors  were  elected  for  the  year  1925-26: 

Chairman:  Jc)hn  C.  Pogue,  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue 
Co..  Cincinnati,  O. ;  1st  Vice-Chairman,  A.  Schin- 


important  to  spend  your  money  collecting  only  the 
data  you  will  need. 

This  is  no  argument  for  not  collecting  any  fig¬ 
ures.  The  entire  question  is  one  of  common  sense. 
When  you  know  what  you  need  to  make  an  intelli¬ 
gent  decision,  go  after  it.  After  you’ve  got  it,  use 
it,  when  deciding  problems. 

Some  people  will  not  be  able  to  follow  this  form¬ 
ula  for  they  will  have  the  imagination  to  foretell 
events  without  much  data,  or  they  may  possess 
super-memories.  But  most  “of  us  are  ordinary 
mortals  and  need  facts  to  make  cmr  decisions. 
Don't  confuse  facts  with  opinions.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  which  often  gets  us  in  wrong. 

Once  again  you  delivery  men  are  invited  to  send 
us  your  clever  ideas  which  may  be  saving  you  time 
and  money.  And  once  again  we  e.xpect  to  receive 
the  same  reply.  Some  day  a  representative  from 


del,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  2nd  Vice- 
Chairman:  Jay  J.  Litt,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Treasurer,  John  V.  Finn,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. :  Secretary,  H.  H.  Bishop,  The  Robert  Simp- 
scm  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. ;  Field  Secretary,  G. 
Henning,  New  York. 

Walter  Rosenbaum,  The  Rosenbaum  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. ;  H.  B.  Wess,  .American  Retailers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York;  J.  A.  Hanley,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Fred  C.  Schatz,  Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. ;  E.  Barrington,  R.  H.  White  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

M.  J.  Duffy,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  C.  C. 
Holmes,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Fred 
G.  Monks,  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York;  R.  F, 
Gamble,  Stix,  Baer  Fuller  D.  G.  Co..  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  J.  C.  Strawbridge,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Simple  Type  of  Customers’  Parking  Serviee 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


her  own  car  may  have  3  or  4  passengers.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  is  so  that  we  know  how  many  people 
use  the  bus.  A  daily  report  is  to  be  made  up.  The 
punch  is  to  be  changed  to  zero  every  morning. 

“The  man  in  charge  at  the  i)arking  station  will 
fill  in  on  back  of  both  the  tag  attached  to  the  car 
and  the  check  given  to  the  customer,  in  indelible 
l)encil.  the  time  the  car  is  left  at  the  Station  and  the 
time  it  is  taken  out. 

“Chauffeurs  will  discharge  passengers  at  the 
store.  Footman  will  give  customer  yellow  ‘owner’s 
parking  check.’  These  need  not  be  authorized.  The 
footman  at  the  door  gives  the  chauffeur  a  chauf¬ 
feur's  parking  check,  numbered  the  same  as  the 


‘owner’s  check’  and  this  is  an  identification  for  the 
chauffeur  to  present  to  the  man  at  the  parking  sta¬ 
tion. 

“The  man  in  charge  at  the  station  will  take  string 
tag  with  a  corresponding  number  and  fill  in  the 
date,  license  number  and  on  the  back  ‘time  in’  and 
when  car  leaves,  ‘time  out.’  He  will  also  fill  in  on 
the  back  of  the  chauffeur’s  check  ‘time  in’  and  ‘by 
whom  received.’  giving  this  check  back  to  the 
chauffeur.  This  complete  check  is  illustrated.  See 
Check  B. 

“The  customer  desiring  to  recall  her  car  to  the 
store  can  go  to  any  service  desk  and  the  clerk  in 
charge  will  phone  check  number  to  the  Parking 
Station  to  have  the  chauffeur  return  to  the  store.” 
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A  Course  in  Psycholojiy  for  Store  Salespeople 

A  Practi«‘al,  Klfeclive  rraiiiiii*:  Method  l(>r  Retail  Stores 
W  ith  Interesting  Possibilities  for  nevelojnng  Personnel 

Bv  Shkrrku  Vi  .  Adams,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psyoholo<ry.  Prince  School  of  Education  for 

Store  Service 


There  is  perhaps  no  word  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  that  has  in  the  past  tew  years  been 
given  such  promiscuous  use  and  such  wide 
publicity  as  “Psychology.”  Every  fact  concerning 
every  act  has  been  submitted  to  an  analysis  or 
measured  by  a  standard  and  the  results  rushed  into 
print  as  the  Psychology  of  this.  that,  or  the  other. 

All  this,  while  rather  dismaying  to  meticulous 
scientists  of  the  Arrowsmith  variety,  shows  a 
healthy  trend  on  the  part 
of  the  reading  public — a 
real  desire  to  get  below 
the  surface  and  to  relate 
cause  and  effect.  It  would 
seem  better,  however,  to 
give  a  background  <.{  gen¬ 
eral  Psychology  before 
psychologizing  on  special¬ 
ized  lines  of  work. 

Experiments 

A  decided  step  in  the 
right  direction  was  made 
last  winter  when,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Educational 
Division  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  of  Boston, 

Dr.  Abraham  Myerson  de¬ 
livered  a  series  of  lectures 
to  an  audience  of  over  one 
thousand  salespersons  on 
what  might  well  be  called 
the  source  and  control  of 
human  behavior.  The  work 
was  far  too  significant  in 
every  way  to  be  regarded  as  an  incident.  It  should 
rather  be  a  precedent.  Unfortunately  there  are  few 
Retail  Trade  Boards  that  function  as  directly  and 
purposefully  as  the  one  in  Boston  and  fewer  scien¬ 
tists  like  Dr.  Myerson  who  can  present  Psychology 
so  that  it  is  simple  and  practical  without  being 
cheap. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  some  work  among  store  employees  that 
will  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  their  own 
power  and  a  clearer  insight  into  the  behavior  of 
others  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  at 
the  Prince  School  and  an  experiment  has  been  tried 
with  the  Saleswomen’s  Class  to  see  how  much  Psy¬ 
chology  can  be  taught  to  an  average  group  of 
salespeople  and  how  such  teaching  will  help  to  reg¬ 
ulate  their  individual  lives  and  throw  light  on  their 
profession  problems.  Not  enough  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  justify  any  definite  conclusion,  but  the 
indications  are  that  the  saleswomen  are  interested 


in  the  work  and  that  each  ])hase  of  the  subject  can 
be  made  to  apply  directly  to  their  daily  lives  and 
to  their  selling  which  is  to  such  a  large  extent 
dependent  upon  the  interplay  of  personalities  and 
the  use  of  the  right  stimulus  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

To  Teach  Teachers 

If  courses  in  simi)lified  Psychology  can  be  jwoved 
t(>  meet  a  real  need,  then 
Prince  students  will  be 
trained  to  put  into  stores 
such  courses  as  are  integ¬ 
ral  jiarts  of  the  educational 
work. 

The  plan — if  anything  so 
tentative  can  be  dignified 
by  a  name  that  denotes 
order  and  a  certain  degree 
of  completeness — compris¬ 
es  several  lessons  on  the 
great  human  urges  known 
as  instincts  and  emotions. 
Feeding,  fighting,  fearing, 
curiosity,  rivalry,  emula¬ 
tion.  ownership,  desire  for 
apiwoval,  dislike  of  scorn, 
the  mating  or  sex  virge  and 
the  saving  grace  of  kind¬ 
liness  are  discussed  in  their 
bearing  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  race  and  the 
part  they  play  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  haiii)iness  of  the 
individual. 

Such  intense  emotions  as  anger,  fear  and  sex  are 
studied  with  a  view  to  showing  the  penalties  we 
suffer  when  they  become  our  masters  instead  of  our 
servants.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  a  person  has 
“a  splitting  headache”  after  being  “fighting  mad.” 
nor  that  a  salesperson  full  of  uncertainties  and  men¬ 
acing  fears  finds  “everything  going  wrong”  no 
matter  how  she  tries  to  “make  good.”  The  morn¬ 
ing  lassitude  that  follows  evening  “petting  parties” 
has  a  real  physical  basis.  In  short,  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  actual  things  that  impress  our  nervous 
systems,  affect  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  reg¬ 
ulate  our  reactions  to  our  environment.  When  we 
realize  what  health  campaigns  have  done  in  putting 
the  oi)en  window  and  the  vegetable  platter  into  the 
daily  lives  of  thousands,  we  can  not  fail  to  have 
faith  that  knowledge  concerning  our  mental  mech¬ 
anism  and  the  laws  of  mental  health  will  do  much  to 
adjust  the  individual  to  his  surroundings. 

Another  subject  for  practical  study  is  that  of 


/fPPLlCA T I()\  of  simple  and  icell-estab- 
lislied  principles  of  Psychology  in  business 
is  not  neic.  Their  use  in  the  training  of  de- 
oartment  store  employees,  so  far  as  ne  know, 
has  not  been  developed  to  any  appreciable  de¬ 
gree.  There  is  every  argument  in  favor  of  this 
development,  provided  it  is  kept  within  practical 
bounds  ami  not  permitted  to  become  a  fad  at  the 
tender  mercies  of  incompetent  amateurs. 

Miss  .Adams,  in  this  very  interesting  article 
has  explained  quite  clearly  what  benefits  mer¬ 
chants  may  expect  from  providing  training  of 
this  character  for  their  employees.  Her  appeal, 
at  this  stage,  is  to  the  interest  of  the  members  of 
the  .Association.  If  interest  exists  or  can  be  built 
up.  the  Prince  School  will  equip  its  graduates 
to  iiive  this  training  in  the  stores. 

Read  this  article  and  discuss  it  with  your  asso¬ 
ciates.  Then  let  the  Association  hear  from  you 
so  that  tie  will  be  able  to  inform  the  Prince 
School  regarding  retail  sentiment. 
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attention.  It  is  strange  what  a  difference  it  makes 
to  km>w  cfinclusively  that  we  can  pay  attention  to 
only  one  ihinfi  at  a  time.  How  much  contusion  is 
avoided!  How  much  energy  conserved.  In  addition 
to  tliis.  the  principle  that  “attention  is  fixed  only 
when  it  is  moving”  shows  how  attention  passes 
t'roin  one  phase  to  another  of  anything  being  ob¬ 
served  until  the  thing  is  known  in  its  entirety. 

X'aluable  practice  to  illustrate  this  principle  can 
be  given  by  having  salesperson  loc)k  at  pieces  of 
merchandise,  noting  hcvw  the  trained  eye  passes 
trojn  the  outstanding  to  the  more  subtle  features 
until  a  complete  list  of  organized  “talking  points’’ 
has  been  obtained  with  no  loss  of  energy  or  frantic 
attempt  to  see  at  any  one  glance  more  than  the  eye 
will  hold. 

I'he  subject  of  memory  links  up  very  closely 
with  attention.  Why  do  we  forget  so  easily?  The 
answer  is  because  we  attend  imperfectly  and  let  our 
attention  pass  from  one  phase  of  a  thing  to  another 
in  such  a  haphazard,  unrelated  manner. 

We  learn  through  systematized  attention  repeat¬ 
edly  given.  In  order  that  the  learning  may  be  com¬ 
plete  and  the  memory  clear,  a  margin  of  over-learn¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  We  recognize  and  jvrovide  for  de¬ 
preciation  in  all  lines  of  business  except  mental 
activity.  Here,  again,  knowledge  will  affect  action 
and  the  persons  who  know  why  they  forget  will  be 
willing,  we  hope,  to  attend  systematically  and  to 
over-learn  that  they  may  be  sure  to  remember. 

The  Habit  Factor 

The  fiuestion  so  important  to  the  busy  salesper¬ 
son — "How  many  things  can  a  jverson  do  at  one 
time?”  introduces  the  subject  oi  Habit.  We  can 
do  as  many  things  at  one  time  as  we  can  do  me¬ 
chanically  ])lus  one  thing  to  which  we  must  pay  at¬ 
tention.  Well-formed  automatic  habits  simplify 
life  and  leave  us  free  to  center  our  efforts  on  the 
new  and  difficult  things  that  daily  clamor  for  atten¬ 
tion.  The  efficient  person  is  the  one  with  so  many 
well  oiled,  perfectly  running  habits  to  provide  for 
his  daily  routine  that  his  attention  can  always  be 
given  to  real  problems  rather  than  to  mechanical 
processes. 

The  mention  of  prolvlems  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  reflective  thinking — that  most  neglected  func¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind.  No  greater  help  can  be 
given  human  beings  than  to  show  them  how  a 
felt  difficulty  may  lie  faced  and  clearly  stated  as  a 
problem,  and  how  this  jvroblem  may  be  solved  by 
weighing  all  the  possible  suggestions  that  experi¬ 
ence  offers  and  finding  the  one  that  has  the  weight 
of  evidence  to  support  it.  The  jverson  who  is  trained 
to  meet  a  problematic  situation  with  all  possible 
suggestions  for  handling  it  wisely  is  the  persrm 
who  avoids  “snap  judgments" — acting  on  a  “hunch,” 
— and  rushing  in  “where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

In  addition  to  the  work  touched  upon,  a  course 
in  Psychology  that  will  really  be  of  value  to  sales¬ 
people,  both  in  their  individual  and  their  jvrofession- 
al  lives,  must  include  work  on  Imagination — the 
power  of  reproducing  and  of  recfjmbining  past  ex- 
{Continued  on  page  27) 


— then  Rad  in  &  Kamp  cnlled 

WELCH -WILMARTH 


The  outside  of  the  i>uildin^  was  attractive—  the 
inside  must  he  effeetive.  Radin  &  Kamp, 
Fresno,  wante<l  the  best  fixtures  idut  the  best 
arrangement.  Weleh-Wilmarth  submitted  plans 
that  represented  (|uality  fixtures  and  ideal  ar¬ 
rangement  to  attract  sales  and  showed  a  very 
attractive  saving. 

This  is  just  another  instance  of  Welch- Wilmarth 
ability  to  so  plan  a  store  th'at  it  may  he 
eijiiipped  with  the  finest  fixtures  in  the  world 
and  still  represent  a  saving  in  first  cost  as  well 
as  a  continual  plus  value  in  ahilitv  to  handle 
sales  with  less  sales  cost  and  greater  profits. 

riiis  is  oiilv  one  example  of  thousands  of  stores, 
both  large  and  small,  from  ('.oast  to  Coast.  Call 
upon  Welch-Wilmarth  Designing  Service.  It  is 
offered  without  obligation. 

Welch-Wilmarth  AZo.td  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Store  PUnneri*.  Dewi|tnerM  aod  Menufa(*liirers  of  the  Fine»t  Store  Kquipment  ia  the  World. 

Keprr»eutiitivefi  in  ell  Principal  Caiie*.  Contult  htcal  Telephone  Book. 


Say  you  saiv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Benefits  of  Health  Service  in  Retail  Stores 

Boston  Has  Six  Years  Successful  Experience  with  Serv  ice 
Which  Might  Be  Made  Available  to  Stores  in  Other  Cities 


Retail  merchants  in  Boston  and  vicinity 

for  several  years  have  been  utilizing  to  great 
advantage  the  services  of  the  Harvard  Mercan¬ 
tile  Health  Work  Committee.  This  activity  is  best 
described  as  a  clearing  house  of  mercantile  health 
information.  It  involves  expert  study  of  working 
conditions  in  the  store,  the  health  of  its  employees 
and  recommendations  for  improvement  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  preventive  measures  against  occupa¬ 
tional  and  other  diseases  to  which  employees  might 
be  subject. 

The  net  result  of  such  measures  is  a  higher  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  physical  well-being  among  store 
workers  with  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency 
and  productive  effort.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  advantages  of  periodical  supervision 
of  health  conditions  in  the  store.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  store  superintendent  how  much 
the  smooth  operation  of  his  machinery  is  upset 
by  avoidable  illness  in  the  ranks.  The  cost  of  such 
upsets  may  be  measured  definitely  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Available  to  Other  Cities 

At  the  suggestiion  of  one  of  our  leading  Boston 
members,  we  are  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Association  membership  the  desirability  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  Harvard 
Mercantile  Health  Work  Committee.  The  experi¬ 
ence  in  Boston  has  been  so  encouraging  as  to  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  of  all  merchants  with  a  view 


Mistakes  Will  Happen 

If  no  one  ever  made  any  mistakes, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  need  for  audit¬ 
ing  your  freight  hills.  Perfection, 
however,  is  still  a  hope  rather,  than 
a  fact  even  with  the  railroads. 

Our  Traffic  Group  has  established  a 
Freight  Bill  Audit  and  Claim  Collec¬ 
tion  Service.  Why  don't  you  give  it  a 
trial  on  your  next  batch  of  bills? 

Service  like  that  is  just  another  way 
of  saying  “Our  Association."  Use 
“our"  facilities  always. 


to  utilizing  the  excellent  facillities  available  for 
the  work. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Emmons,  2nd,  is  the  Director  of  the 
Harvard  Mercantile  Health  Work,  which  is  an 
activity  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  A  few 
quotations  from  our  Boston  member  will  show 
the  nature  of  his  efforts  and  how  the  store  owner 
views  them: 

“Dr.  Emmons’  work  started  some  six  years  ago 
and  has  always  been  supported  principally  by  the 
Boston  stores.  What  he  has  done  certainly  has  been 
of  service  to  us.  He  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
different  merchants  to  conditions  of  which  they 
might  have  been  aware,  but  of  which  they  did  not 
realize  the  seriousness.  His  inspection  and  criticism 
have  developed  better  conditions  in  the  affiliated 
stores.  I  have  been  connected  with  this  work  since 
its  inception  and  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  what 
it  has  been  able  to  do  for  our  own  store.  I  believe 
it  would  greatly  benefit  other  merchants  outside 
Boston.” 

The  method  of  organizing  this  health  work  would 
be  comparatively  simple.  Merchants  who  believ’e  it 
can  be  made  of  practical  value  to  them — and  the 
experience  at  Boston  proves  that  it  can — should 
signify  to  us  their  interest  in  joining  a  large  group 
of  stores  in  underwriting  the  comparatively  small 
expense  that  would  be  involved.  The  plan  naturally 
would  be  to  organize  the  service  by  geographical 
divisions  in  order  to  keep  traveling  expense  as  low 
as  possible. 

Dr.  Emmons  has  his  work  organized  on  the  basis 
of  going  into  a  store  armed  with  the  vital  informa¬ 
tion  he  needs  to  do  a  good  job  in  the  shortest  time 
practical.  This  information  is  to  be  secured  through 
a  sim])le  questionnaire  which  will  tell  the  number 
of  people  in  the  store,  the  labor  turnover,  existing 
medical  facilities,  present  reasons  for  employees’ 
absence,  compensation  features,  provisions  for 
physical  examinations,  etc. 

The  Work  Accomplished 

Once  in  the  store,  a  sanitary  survey  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  undertaken.  All  physical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  factors  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
health  of  the  employee  are  carefully  examined  and 
rejjorts  are  prepared  with  recommendations  as  to 
necessary  changes.  .Suggestions  are  prepared  for 
changes  and  additions  to  the  health  activities  of  the 
store  and.  finally,  articles  on  special  topics  of 
health  are  su]>plied  as  they  are  published. 

We  urge  that  our  members,  particularly  those 
having  a  large  number  of  employees,  give  this 
matter  some  thought  and  discuss  it  with  their  asso¬ 
ciates.  If  its  possibilities  are  interesting,  a  letter 
advising  us  to  that  effect  does  not  commit  the 
merchant  to  anything. 
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For  profitable  deliveries  on  city  routes — it^s 
the  Walker  Electric  Truck — whose  users  list 
reads  like  a  Blue  Book  of  American  business. 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY  ^  Chicago 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Buffalo  St.  Louis  New  Orleans 

Distributors  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

Load  Capacities:  — 3/^ — 1 — 2 — 3}4 — 5  tons 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

SaSSSSSSLOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITY  ROUTES 


The  safest  truck  invest^ 
ment  for  you  is  to  buy 
the  truck  which  seasoned 
users  habitually  reorder. 
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Facilitating:  Movement  of  Import  Shipments 

Some  Suggestions  for  Organizing  ami  Supervising  Routine 
W  hieli  Traffic  Man  Faces  in  Hamlling  Foreign  Mercliamlise 

By  M.  E.  Markman,  for  the  Traffic  Group 


HAXDLINti  Import  Shipuients  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Traffic  Manager  presents  many 
interesting  as])ects.  The  problem  of  expedit¬ 
ing  overseas  shipments  and  getting  them  to  their 
<lestination  economically  is  entirely  different  from 
that  involved  in  domestic  merchandise  movement. 

It  therefore  is  a  troublesome  procedure  to  those 
who  have  had  limited  experience  or  no  experience 
at  all  in  its  operation. 

The  subject  of  “Imports”  still  has  its  surprises 
for  the  most  ex])erienced  Traffic  Managers.  There 
are  a  few  outstanding  processes  which  must  be  set 
up  and  carefully  supervised  if  this  activity  is  to  run 
smoothly  for  the  store  which  engages  in  foreign 
buying.  Although  there  is  no  ])articular  order  of 
importance,  the  following  presentation  is  a  natural 
one  and  should  prove  beneficial  to  those  who  are 
not  fully  conversant  with  the  subject. 

/.  TRANSPORTATION  RATES  AND  ROUTES.  Low 
rates,  although  always  attractive,  often  lure  the  un¬ 
wary  into  contracts  which  prove  costly  and  unsat¬ 
isfactory  later.  When  contracting  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  Imports  you  must  consider :  Reliability 
of  service,  number  of  sailings  per  month,  possibility 
of  substitution  of  other  steamers  in  case  of  can¬ 
cellation  of  any  scheduled  sailing,  length  of  time  in 
transit  of  steamers  between  ports,  whether  steam¬ 
ers  rate  “Class  A”  for  insurance  risk,  availability  of 
differential  ocean  and  inland  rail  service,  when  nec¬ 
essary;  also  miscellaneous  “Service  and  cartage” 
charges  at  first  ])ort  of  entry.  For  exam])ie.  at  the 
l)orts  of  St.  John.  Quebec.  Montreal.  Boston,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Philadelphia,  the  I.  T.  Entry  fee  is  the 
only  charge,  as  the  shipments  are  handled  direct 
from  the  steamer,  across  the  dock,  into  the  cars 
and  there  is  no  charge  for  “Messenger-cartage- 
permit-statistical”  or  any  other  service,  as  prevails 
at  other  ports. 

II.  ACQUAINTING  BUYER  AND  COMMISSIONAIRE 
WITH  THROUGH  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  ROUTES: 
A  complete  list  of  Inland  and  Ocean  rates  and  full 
explanation  of  their  application,  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  buyer  and  commissionaire,  who  should 
be  instructed,  in  detail  how  the  various  articles 
should  be  packed,  and  described  on  B/L,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  lowest  through  rates ;  a  thorough  study 
of  the  rates  and  instructions  and  their  careful  ob¬ 
servance  will  result  in  considerable  saving  in  freight 
•charges. 

III.  MARINE  INSURANCE:  Those  who  “carry  their 
own”  may  not  be  interested  in  this,  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  note  the  complete  coverage  which  some 
of  the  reputable  underwriters  furnish  at  rates  which 
are  remarkably  low.  The  cover  includes  the  follow¬ 


ing  risks:  Iireakage,  fire,  rust,  water  (fresh  and 
salt),  stainage,  contact  with  other  cargo,  non  de¬ 
livery  and  shortage,  all  “howsoever  and  whereso¬ 
ever  occurring”  regardless  of  percentage ;  also, 
riots,  strikes,  war.  civil  commotion,  earthquakes, 
cyclones :  also,  goods  in  insured’s  own  warehouse  or 
office  jirior  to  delivery  to  carrier.  This  ct)mplete 
cover  leaves  “nothing  to  the  imagination”  and  at 
the  attractive  rates  at  which  it  is  obtainable,  should 
be  considered.  Recoveries  from  the  carriers  for  all 
loss  or  damage  for  which  they  are  liable,  will  help 
to  materially  reduce  your  rates,  which  are  based  on 
your  experience. 

IV.  EXPEDITING  FORWARDING  OF  SHIPMENTS: 
Com])lete  arrangements  should  be  perfected  with 
the  commissionaire,  foreign  forwarder,  and  U.  S. 
forwarder  at  first  port  of  entry,  in  order  that  ship¬ 
ments  be  handled  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Bills  of  lading,  consulated  invoices  and  all  other 
necessary  documents,  should  be  available  to  the 
customs  officials  at  time  of  arrival  of  the  goods  at 
the  outer  port,  so  that  no  unnecessary  delay  or 
expense  occur,  and,  in  order  to  assure  prompt 
carriage  to  final  destination  for  proper  entry  and 
clearance. 

V.  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  SUPPLIER  OR  MANUFAC¬ 
TURER.  All  invoices  should  sufficiently  describe  the 
goods  to  enable  the  entry  clerk  to  apply  the  proper 
classification.  For  example,  in  ornaments  itr  table 
ware,  whether  made  of  earthenware,  china  or  por¬ 
celain  and  whether  decorated  or  plain ;  if  glassware, 
whether  plain,  decorated,  machine  cut  or  pressed; 
in  linen,  the  thread  count  and  weight;  wearing  ap- 
])arel.  whether  cotton,  wool,  silk  or  linen;  or,  if 
mixed,  the  “material  of  chief  value.”  also,  whether 
plain,  beaded,  embroidered  or  bearing  lace ;  soap, 
whether  scented  or  ])lain;  jewelry,  whether  of 
precious  metal  or  otherwise;  if  antiques  ('over  100 
years  old')  it  should  be  noted  and  “certificate  of 
anti(|uity”  accom])any  the  invoice.  These  few  ex¬ 
amples  indicate  how  definite  the  description  should 
be  and  how  necessary  for  correct  entry.  The  de- 
scri])tinn  is  particularly  helpful  where  the  goods 
are  not  ])urchased  liy  the  buyer,  but  are  submitted 
by  the  commissionaire  for  approval  and  possible 
re-order. 

VI.  CUSTOM  HOUSE  ENTRY.  Where  the  volume  of 
business  justifies,  it  is  advisable  to  have  your  own 
experienced  customs  entry  clerk;  in  the  first  place 
it  is  less  expensive,  as  the  customs  broker’s  yearly 
fees  for  this  service  exceed  considerably  the  salary 
of  a  competent  entry  clerk,  who  can  also  assume 
other  duties  in  connection  with  the  Foreign  De¬ 
partment  ;  also,  it  is  more  satisfactory,  as  the  buyer 
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<it  the  merchandise  is  always  available  to  assist  the 
entry  clerk  to  properly  describe  and  classify  the 
*;i>(>ds.  so  that  the  right  amount  of  duty  be  paid 
and  thereby  avoid  costly  penalties  for  misclassifi- 
cation  and  imderj)ayment  of  duty.  The  correct  en¬ 
try  also  enables  you  to  arrive  at  the  actual  landed 
cost,  and  eliminates  corrections  (which  often  occur 
after  some  of  the  goods  have  been  sold)  due  to  the 
errors  of  the  Custom  House  broker  in  improperly 
entering  gottds  with  which  he  is  not  familiar.  Cor¬ 
rect  entries  prevent  “protests,”  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  time  of  your  employees  in  the  preparation 
and  defense  of  them.  A  particular  advantage  of 
yoiir  own  entry  clerk  is  that  of  more  prompt 
service,  as  he  is  interested  in  your  business  alone, 
whereas  the  broker  has  many  other  clients,  and 
may  frequently  overlook  yrmr  “rush”  entry,  not 
realizing  its  imi)ortance  to  you. 

Although  the  topic  as  a  whole  could  scarcely  be 
handled  in  any  other  than  a  general  manner  in  the 
limited  space  available,  each  one  of  the  classes  con¬ 
sidered  above  could  be  made  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  by  someone  qualified  to  de- 
scribe  them  in  complete  detail. 


Pisvcliology  lor  Store  Sales*|»eo|)le 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

])eriences  so  that  we  can  deal  with  the  absent  and 
future  as  if  it  were  present.  Practice  must  be  given 
in  seeing  the  street  window  display  when  one  is  on 
the  top  floor;  in  having  a  clear  picture  of  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  style  of  an  article  shown  in  a  shop  passed 
on  the  way  to  work;  making  a  mental  garment 
out  of  the  words  a  customer  uses  in  describing  an 
article  she  is  looking  for;  seeing  a  moving  picture 
of  the  bride  who  has  just  bought  a  bungalow  apron 
as  she  dons  her  purchase  and  cooks  her  first  dinner 
in  the  s]>ic-and-span  kitchenette ;  following  a  toy 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  department  till  it  is 
taken  from  the  Christmas  tree  and  put  into  the 
chubby  hands  of  the  one  and  only  little  person  foi 
whom  it  was  intended. 

Instincts,  emotions,  attention,  memories,  habits, 
images  and  thoughts — these  are  the  stutT  of  which 
life  is  made.  And  a  course  in  Psychology  will  giw 
real  source  material. 


This  Valuable  Book 
is  yours  for  the  asking 


To  maintain  the  highest  elHciency 
and  economy  in  vour  accounting  de- 
j)artrnent  you  should  keep  in  touch 
with  the  latest  developments  and  im¬ 
provements  in  record  keeping  equip¬ 
ment. 


This  new  booklet  describes  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  adaptability  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  etpiipment  which  is  jtroving 
its  value  in  actual  daily  use  by  large 
and  small  «lej)artment  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

You  will  find  much  inlormation  in 
this  book  that  voii  can  apply  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  vour  own  business.  Re¬ 
turn  the  c(tupon  today. 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf 
Binder  Company 

Factories  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  and 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Stdes  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


W .  J.  HUNTER 


\V.  J.  Hunter,  Controller  of  The  Mabley  >S:  Carew 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  passed  away  July  4th.  News 
of  his  death  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  all  members 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  has  worked 
mightily  to  build  up  that  organization  to  its  present 
status.  At  the  convention  of  the  Congress  last 
month,  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  His  loss  will  be  felt  keenly  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Name . 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  book-  Address, 
let,  “Department  Store  Ac¬ 
counting  Equipment.**  City . 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Speed  Up  Freijiht  Service  to  (cities 
^  est  of  Mississippi  River 


Bulletin  Will  Help  Stores  to  Sell 
Their  Surplus  Etpiipment 


The  Chicai^o  and  North  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  states  that  the  reduction  of  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  freijiht  service  from  Chicago  to  the  points 
shown  below  will  give  consignees  in  those  cities 
second  morning  delivery  from  Chicago,  when  rout¬ 
ed  in  care  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Company  at  that  pf)int : 


Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Sioux  City,  la. 
Omaha.  Meb. 
Ithaca.  If  is. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Superior,  K  is. 


They  also  announce  through  package  cars  from 
New  York  City  to  Minneai)olis  and  St.  Paul  for 
sixth  morning  delivery.  To  Los  .\ngeles,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroa<l,  a  daily  jiackage  car,  which  is  aver¬ 
aging  121 2  days  to  destination.  To  San  Francisco,  a 
daily  merchandise  car  via  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  Chicago  and  North.  Western  Railway,  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  making  delivery  at 
San  Francisco  average  time  enroute  13  days.  To 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Central.  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway, 
Union  Pacific,  a  daily  through  car  averaging  12 
days  enroute. 

All  of  these  cars  move  from  St.  John's  Park  Sta¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  at  New 
York  City. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


I  At  headquarters  zve  have  a  file  of  names  of  executizrs 
t  who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  zvoman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IVe  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 

(may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 

I  have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us: 

1 _ ^ _ 


MERCH.WDISE  M.\N.\GER 

High  caliber  executive  who  is  primarily  a  merchandiser. 
Varied  experience.  Excellent  references.  Available  July  1st. 

MERCH.VXDISE  MAX.VGER 

Has  knowledge  and  experience  pertaining  to  important 
phases  of  department  store  management,  (iood  organizer. 
Knows  market.  Recently  associated  as  vice-president  of  high 
class  specialty  store. 


BUYER 

Jewelry,  silverware,  leather  goods.  Experience  covers 
period  of  ten  years  in  large  Xew  England  department  store. 
American.  Married.  Age  36. 


Announcements  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  THE  BULLETIN  of  equipment  which  our  mem¬ 
bers  offer  for  sale  or  exchange  to  other  members  of 
the  Association.  Because  what  has  become  useless 
or  unnecessary  in  one  store  is  required  in  another, 
the  response  to  these  announcements  has  been 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  their  continu¬ 
ance. 

Your  attention,  therefore,  is  called  to  this  facility 
which  is  o])cn  to  you  uithoul  any  charge.  In  future, 
when  you  have  any  eciuipment  which  you  wish  to 
sell  and  which  might  he  desirable  to  another  store 
owner,  the  Association  will  be  glad  to  publish  de¬ 
tails  of  vour  offering  in  the  pages  of  THE  BULLE¬ 
TIN. 


This  Set  of  Chimes  Will  Help  Create 
C.hristmas  Atmosphere  in  Store 

A  department  store  in  the  New  York  district 
offers  for  sale  a  set  of  Chimes  of  full  size  and  range 
which  sln)uld  he  very  desirable  for  helping  to  create 
the  Christmas  atmos])here  in  the  store.  They  will 
lend  themselves  to  other  effective  advertising  stunts 
as  well. 

The  present  owner  advises  us  that  the  Chimes 
were  used  to  stimulate  Christmas  spirit  in  his  store, 
a  church  choir  also  having  been  brought  in  to  sing 
carols.  The  two  together  made  a  most  effective 
appeal  and  a  very  unusual  one. 

The  Chimes  are  in  a  6  foot  frame,  the  tubes 
ranging  from  about  5  feet  down  to  2  feet  in  length. 
They  are  operated  manually  with  hammers.  The 
outfit,  which  is  full  size  like  those  used  in  first  class 
symphony  orchestras,  is  in  perfect  condition,  prac- 
ically  like  new  since  it  has  been  used  only  two  or 
three  times  and  kept  carefully  packed  in  the  inter¬ 
vals. 

Any  member  who  is  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  this  offer  can  pick  a  very  real  bargain.  The 
original  cost  was  $2.^0.  The  owner  will  sell  at  a 
big  sacrifice.  Communicate  with  THE  BULLETIN 
for  further  information. 


Elements  of  Budgetary  (Control 

“Budget  Control,'’  by  Ernst  &  Ernst,  a  booklet 
of  thirty  pages,  outlines  briefly  the  various  classes 
of  budgets  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their 
use,  together  with  several  very  excellent  forms. 

It  is  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  those  not  expert  in  accounting,  and  the 
forms  submitted  are  practical  and  thoroughly 
tested.  The  book  does  not  attempt  to  explain  in 
detail  the  technicalities  of  budgetary  control,  but 
is  a  simple  exposition  of  the  principles  and  advant¬ 
ages.  Ask  Ernst  &  Ernst  for  a  copy. 
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INSTANT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  POSITION  THROUGH 
ELLIOTT-FISHER  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  IS  THE  KEY  TO  BUSINESS  CONTROL 


i\I  ODEKX  mechanical  science  jjives  to  the  cap- 


1^1  tain  of  the  giant  liner  accurate  and  instant 
knowledge  of  his  position.  That  knowledge  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  contnd  the  course  of  his  shij). 
In  Elliott-Fisher  accounting  ma¬ 
chines,  modern  science  gives  to  bus- 
iness  executives  the  means  of  know¬ 
ing,  instantly,  their  financial  jntsi- 
tion.  That  accurate  knowledge  of 
your  business  is  the  key  to  its 
control.  Look  into  the  offices  of 
the  most  efficient  and  successful 
businesses  all  over  the  world. 

There  you  will  find  Elliott-Fishei 
service. 


John  N.  Stalker.  Vice  Pres.,  Union 
Trust  Co.,  lI>etroit,  Says:  “Our  ac¬ 
counting  pTohlem,  dealing  largely  'with 
the  administratton  of  estates  and  trusts,  ts 
rather  exacting  and  intricate.  Your 
machines  have  greatly  aided  us  in  its  solu¬ 
tion.  In  fact  some  of  our  requirements 
for  daily  figures  would  now  be  very  hard 
to  meet  at  all  without  the  'vanous  denjices 
for  adding,  subtracting  and  accumulating 
figures  which  the  machines  provide.  IVe 
have  found  them  able  to  meet  e'very  de¬ 
mand  in  these  respects.  ** 


'rhirty-<ine  years  of  successful  progress  have  made 
Elliott-Fisher  machines  the  most  adaptable  ac- 
cdunting  machines.  There  are  standard  models  to 
fit  any  business,  large  or  small.  The  flat  writing 
surface,  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  Elliott-Fisher  and  all 
other  accounting  machines,  ])ermits 
it  to  do  more  kinds  of  work,  and 
more  work,  than  other  accounting 
machines.  Today  the  Elliott-Fisher 
Company  is  the  largest  e.xclusive 
manufacturer  of  accounting  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  world.  Elliott-Fisher 
C(t..  342  Madison  Ave.,  N^ew  York, 
N.  Y.  Branches  in  Principal  Cities. 
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July.  1925 


I^ariie  *\iiml)er  of  New  Members  Eiitere<l 
Association  I  p  to  July  1st 

The  membership  roster  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at  the  close  of  the  first  half 
<if  1925,  contains  the  names  of  considerably  more 
than  one  hundred  progressive  merchants  who  did 
not  appear  there  when  the  year  began.  All  of  the 
older  members  of  the  Association  will  join  in  wel¬ 
coming  to  their  ranks  these  retailers  who  now 
subscribe  to  the  splendid  conception  of  national 
organization  for  which  the  N.  R.  U.  G.  A.  stands. 

We  are  giving  a  list  of  our  new  members  so 
that  their  fellow-merchants  will  know  of  their 
admission  into  the  Association  and  assist  them  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  varied  and  far-reaching 
service  facilities  placed  at  their  disposal  through 
the  headquarters  organization.  At  the  same  time, 
we  wish  to  urge  upon  our  new  members  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  themselves  heard  when  problems 
arise  in  their  stores  which  are  not  easy  of  solutiim. 
On  such  occasions,  think  first  of  your  Association. 
Write  us  about  your  problem.  The  chances  are  very 
great  that  we  can  send  you  immediately  the  solu¬ 
tion  you  desire.  In  any  case,  the  information  will 
be  found  for  you  if  it  is  anywhere  in  e-xistence. 

Older  members  of  the  Association  who  are  not 
using  our  facilities  also  should  act  upon  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  Only  by  doing  so  can  they  learn  of  the 
tremendous  resources  awaiting  their  call.  A  prob¬ 
lem  will  arise  today,  totm>rrow  or  the  next  day. 
Send  it  to  your  Association  for  action. 

The  list  of  new  members  follows : 

The  Emporium.  Jackson.  Miss.;  Hamilton’s,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah;  Berti^  Brothers.  Paragouhl,  Ark.;  J.  Ban- 


W  ithout  Blemish 

Evt'ry  store  aims  to  deliver  furniture 
to  its  customers  uith  its  pristine  pol¬ 
ish  unmarred. 

To  realize  this  aim  it  must  be  decid¬ 
ed  whether  it  is  better  to  wrap  furni¬ 
ture  tvith  paper  or  to  use  only  furni¬ 
ture  imds.  Some  use  one,  some  the 
other. 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association  has 
collected  data  which  will  help  you 
make  an  intelligent  decision.  Ask  us 
for  it.  And  ask  for  help  in  all  your 
problems! 


field.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada ;  The  .\rthur  Burt  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Cromer  &  Cassel,  Miami.  Ela.;  Edson-Howell 
Co.,  Dixon,  Ill. ;  Columbia  River  Merc.  Co.,  Longview, 
Wadi.;  K.  it  S.  Dept.  Store  Co.,  Danville,  111. 

Max  De  Jong,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  Belk,  Williams  Co,  Wil¬ 
mington,  X.  C. ;  E.  L.  McElderry,  Purcell,  Okla. ;  G.  B. 
Ryan  &  Co.,  Guelph.  Ont.,  Canada;  The  Rahin  Te.xtile  Store, 
Elushing,  1..  1. ;  Lavenson  &  Renwick,  Oakland.  Calif.;  I. 
Rothfeder,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Denton-Ross-Todd  Co.,  Lexington.  Ky. ;  Damon's  Spe¬ 
cialty  Shoppe,  Huntington,  W.  \’a. ;  The  Solof  Co.,  Charles¬ 
ton.  W.  Va.;  The  David  Harley  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. ; 
The  China  Toggery,  .San  E'rancisco,  Calif.;  W'asserman- 
Gattmann  Co..  Sacramento,  Calif.;  C.  T.  Sherer  Co.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.;  Dreka's  Department  Store,  De  Land.  Ela. 

Jackson's.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Snelgrove's,  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
Xihlick  it:  Co.,  Decatur.  Ind.;  Walton's  Cash  Store,  Grand 
Saline.  Texas;  Malcolm  Brock  tdi.,  Bakersfield,  Calif.; 
Washington  Lim  n  Imiiorting  Co..  Inc..  Washington.  D.  C. ; 
Milton  R.  Xey,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Erank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.  C'. ;  M.  Sworz^  n  il-  Sons,  Inc.,  Washington. 
I),  t  . ;  The  Peoples  Store,  .\rkansas  City.  Kans. 

McEwen-Hallihiirton  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  F.  W. 
Daniel  it:  t  o.,  St.  John.  X.  B..  ^^■mada ;  The  Harlan  Co., 
t'hicago.  III.;  M.  B.  Goldman,  Charleston.  W.  \’a. ;  Telford's, 

(  harleston,  W.  Va. ;  O.  J.  Morrison  Dept.  Stores  Co.. 
Cluirleston.  W.  \'a. ;  .Anthony  Ladies  Dept..  Inc..  Daytona, 
Fla.;  The  Williams  Store,  Denton,  Texas;  Enderlin's,  Dor- 
mont,  (  Pittsburgh  )  Pa. 

The  D.  H.  Holmes  t  o..  Ltd..  Xew  (Orleans.  La.;  Kespohl- 
Mohi-.nstecher  (..'o..  (Juincy.  III.;  M.  IL  Blatt  t'o..  .Atlantic 
(h’ty,  X.  J. ;  Utility  Store,  Marlow,  tikla. ;  The  Suemening 
it  Sieker  Dry  Goods  Co..  T.ehanon,  Ohio;  Goldstein's  Mur¬ 
freesboro.  Tenn. ;  M.  S.  Scheinman  Co..  Inc..  Xew  York, 
X.  V.;  B.  M;irks.  Roanoke  Rapids,  X.  C. ;  Ha<lden-Hndson 
t'o..  Latrohe,  Pa.;  Madigan  Brothers,  Chicago.  Ill. 

The  Fair  Dry  Goods  t'o..  Inc.,  Atipleton,  Wis. ;  Mr.  B. 

W.  Goldfarh,  Blairsville.  Pa.;  The  Marcus  Co,.  Jamestown. 

X.  Y. ;  The  Kelly  Co.,  Inc..  Owatonna.  Minn.;  Mr.  John 
Curran.  Providence.  R.  1. ;  Brown.  Dunkin  Dry  Goods  Co.. 
Tulsa.  Clkla. ;  E.  W.  Loring.  Sac  City,  Iowa;  Hudson  Bay 
Fur  Co..  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Imher  Brotliers,  Reading. 
Pa  ;  Geo.  H.  Mead  Co..  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

The  Rorahangh-Wiley  D.  tL  Co.,  Hutchinson.  Kans.; 
Tillotson  Dry  tioods  Co..  Greenville.  Pa.;  The  Gilbreath 
t'o..  Arkansas  t'ity,  Kans.;  The  I.  Gottlieb  Co.,  Kenosha. 
Wis.;  .Albert’s,  Inc..  San  .Anselmo.  Calif.;  Mason  Dry  Goods 
Co..  Phoenix.  Ariz. ;  M.  Freedman.  XLaugatuck.  Conn.; 
Berry  I't  Ball  Co.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  Gidding  it  Co..  Inc.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio;  C.  H.  Smith  Sons’  Co..  Olean.  X.  Y. 

F.  .A.  Ricker  Co..  Fargo.  X.  D. ;  Qtiinn-M.iahs.  Inc., 
('leveland.  Ohio;  I.  it  .A.  G.  X'evins.  .Somerville.  X.  J.; 
Cortell-Segal  Co..  Batigor.  Me.;  J.  H.  Corcoran  it  Co.. 
Cambridge.  Mass.;  Martin's.  Brooklvti.  X.  A^ ;  The  B.  t'. 
Faber  t'o.  Xorwalk.  Ohio;  The  Rose  Co,  Wheeling.  W. 
A'a  •  J.  W.  Ivers.  Los  .Angeles.  Calif. 

M  Bttrdine's  .Sons.  Miami.  Fla.;  McBratney's.  Mon- 
rov’a.  Calif.;  Frank  Rtthenstein  it  Co..  Xew  Orleans.  La.: 
I-Tmlaner’s.  T,ic..  Medina.  X.  A"  ;  The  H.  L.  Reed  Co.. 
M.'insfield.  Ohio;  R  M.  Maxwell  Dept  Store  Co..  St. 
.Albans.  W.  A'a.;  .Albert  M  Fisher  Dry  C.oods  Co.,  Big 
Springs,  Texas;  Jas.  .A.  (''gilvy's.  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada; 
Hertnan  Saks  it  Sons.  Birmingham.  .Ala.;  Welsh  it  Whse- 
man  Co.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Perrault's.  Xashua.  X.  H. ;  The  Style  Slugi.  Marshall. 
Minn.;  L).  J.  Morrison  Dept.  Store  Co.,  Charleston,  A\L  AA. ; 
R.  Y.  Pocock,  Cambridge.  Xeb. ;  .Anderson-Dtilin-A’arnell 
Co..  Knoxville.  Tenn.;  Ceylon,  Rowe  it  Son.  Bethel.  Me.; 
M.  F.  Gordon,  Concord.  X.  H. ;  AVilson's.  Maritiettc,  AAMs. ;, 
Caster  Dept.  Stores.  Pottsville.  Pa.;  O'Dwyers'  I'ashion 
Shop.  Texarkana.  Ark. 

Diamcnd  Shoe  &  Garment  Co.,  Charleston.  AA'.  A'a.;  J. 
Xurnberg  &  Son.  Richtnond  Hill,  N.  A^'. ;  Litdelle  Shops. 
Inc.,  Charlotte.  X.  C. ;  Steiger's.  Inc.,  Port  Chester.  X.  A'.; 
Spohr’s  Department  Store.  Buffalo.  X.  A’. ;  Specht-Finney 
Co..  A'alparaiso.  Ind. ;  .Amsterdam  Dept.  Store.  Xew  A'ork. 
X.  A’. ;  Fein’s.  AA'est  Palm  Beach.  Fla. ;  AAben's  Dept.  Store, 
AA’oodstock.  Ill.;  C.  Hitchcock  it  Co.,  Ware.  Mass. 
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Automatically  Controlled  Measurements 


HAS  SATISFIED  USERS  FROM 
COAST  TO  COAST  THROUGHOUT 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
FOLLOWING  ARE  A  FEW  MER¬ 
CHANTS  WHO  HAVE  REORDERED 
ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT; 


The  Bliley  Company 
Cleveland 
Stix  Baer  SC  Fuller 
St.  Louis 

National  Cloak  dC  Suit  Co. 
Kansas  City 

National  Cloak  di  Suit  Co. 
New  York 

Potter  Factors  (Corporation 
Passaic 

Reynolds  Brothers,  Inc. 
Perth  Amboy 

The  I^venstein  Corporation 
Petersburc 

Charles  William  Stores 
Brooklyn 

The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto 

Jett  Mercantile  Company 
Kansas-Oklahoma 
Steifters,  Inc. 

Port  Chester 

Lloyd  Haliburton  Compans 
Oklahoma  Citv 
Miller  Brothers 
(Cincinnati 


T^OES  the  cloth  measuring  machine  you  use  stop  automatically  at  the  end  of  each 
measurement  ?  If  it  doesn’t  how  can  accuracy  be  assured  ?  Do  you  know  what 
Yard-O-Meter  automatically  controlled  measurements  will  do  for  your  store?  It  will 
absolutely  eliminate  over  measurements,  under  measurements,  over  charges,  under 
charges,  dissatisfied  customers,  and  other  common  errors  due  to  inexperience  or  hurry 
when  serving  a  customer. 

Times  have  changed  vastly  since  the  first  automobile  was  produced,  yet  the  same 
progress  in  designing  cloth  measuring  machines  has  been  made  by  Yard-O-Meter,  as 
in  designing  cars  of  high  standard  to  give  thousands  of  miles  of  satisfactory  service. 

Years  of  study  and  experimentation  were  necessary  to  improve  the  automobile  so  as 
to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  today.  The  same  conscientious  effort  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  cloth  measuring  machine  which  the  novice  can  operate  without  danger  of 
loss  either  to  customer  or  merchant. 

The  machine  actually  speeds  up  the  operations  in  making  sales.  Because  it  does  the 
work  both  speedily  and  accurately,  many  of  our  customers  have  written  us  that  the 
Yard-O-Meter  has  earned  more  than  its  investment  cost  within  a  few  months. 

And  there  is  a  good  reason  for  such  endorsements  because  Yard-O-Meter  has  no 
gears,  and  its  micrometer  principle  of  construction  for  accuracy  is  automatically  con¬ 
trolled.  The  adding  machine,  cash  register,  in  fact  practically  all  machines  used  in  the 
modern  store  of  today  have  mechanism  which  automatically  controls  their  operation. 

It  only  takes  a  few  seconds  to  figure  any  problem  on  the  Yard-O-Meter,  and  its 
method  of  figuring  the  cost  in  advance  of  measuring  helps  to  make  many  sales. 
Yard-O-Meter  is  the  only  automatically  controlled  measuring  machine.  You  wouldn’t 
have  an  automobile  of  an  obsolete  make.  Then  why  not  request  us  to  have  our 
representative  show  you  the  only  machine  which  can  solve  your  fabric  measuring 
problems. 
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GEARLESS  MEASUREMENT 

MICROMETER  PRINCIPLE  OF  ACCURACY 
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(iciifral  Offices 
ar.d  Factory 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


\ew  York  Office 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  BM'b. 
130  West  4’nd  St. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION— F<W  to  Merchants 


Over  the  teacups — at  home,  or  at  the  Club — 
wherever  groups  of  people  are  assembled,  conversation 
invariably  drifts  to  apparel. 

Favorite  stores  are  mentioned,  their  merits  dis¬ 
cussed  and  often-times  new  shopping  relations  established 
or  old  relations  severed  as  a  result. 

Take  the  measure  of  your  store — how  does  it  rank 

in  the  estimation  of  your  community — with  other  stores? 

Descriptive  literature  and  prices 


Will  its  greater  attractiveness,  display  and  service  come 
up  to  present  day  shopping  requirements,  holding  pat¬ 
ronage  and  winning  new  customers,  or  is  there  room 
for  improvement? 

New  Way  equipment  will  provide  an  attractive 
setting  for  merchandise;  its  scientifically  constructed  units 
permit  quick  and  intelligent  service — in  fact,  all  the 
desirable  features  of  present  day  merchandising  are 
provided  for  in  the  New  Way  line. 

upon  request — no  obligation. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

World’s  Largest  Designers,  Store  Planners  and  Manufacturers  of  Shtality  Store  Equipment 

FACTORIES:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  -  PORTLAND,  ORE.  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CONSULT  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY 


